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MIARK MAARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tenor 
VOCAL STUDIO 


31 West 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 


Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestre LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Ay Teacher, says: 











“ALL WHO TALK SAN SING” 
Metropolitan Opera P hn Bld 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 41 Tuesday oy Friday afternoons 

ARCHIBALD Ceoncart 
SESSIONS “Scn" 

—Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Composer, 
Dramatic readings - Ln = ans costume numbers, 














ARTHUR M. — 
s:"Waveriy 4200. 


BARITONE 
4140 Lake Park Avice 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 


Fine Arts Building 

Chicago 

Metropolitan Cpera. = Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
* Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Address—15 West. Tith: 8t, N. Y¥. City 

JEANNETTE 

BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Newark, 30 Johnson Ave. 

Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, iil, 








Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Voice hag om OY oy and Concert Coaching 
‘eaches the True Bel Canto, 














STEINWAY PIANO USED 294 WEST ose. STREET, N. Y¥ Schuyler 5614, 
RALPH ANGELL | Cecilia GRA MER 
ACCOMPANIST SOPRANO 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Telephone: Havemeyer Address: 161 West 86th St., New York. Telephone: 8335 Schuyler 
ALBERTO MME. CAROLINE 
Teacher of Singing VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
2025 Brosdway, New York gee ee 





Telephone 6074 Endicott 


LIMA, OHIO 








~ |SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed 
aural harmony 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hatt 
Circle 1356 


through 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Foander and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 





1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


cAsk for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


printed on the 


Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Comary price (15c) and 
(2c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
pring Song or any of the other classical and standard composit ons. 





Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is p only b 
of his small profit. If he can't supply you, we will, Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C?2. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


wx OBLINSKY 





Violin Tau at i the 
Auer 


Available for pe 
Far Terms Apply te Secretary 





Russian Composer Pianist 


H kett, 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its <—— 
maker $3 $3 $3 $8 $8 

q Its continued use in such institutions. as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : sf 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- = +- 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 


















































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 








Phone: Endicott 3475 308 West 88th Street, New York 
Mary fowte Maria Kurenko, 


HYRON JACOBSON “sr: 
META SCHUMANN 23s 








CHRISTIAN HOLTUM 


American Baritone 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F. C. Weldling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bevent 6130 


SDANIE LL 


bY Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
EB: Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 





WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.,N.¥., Phone: River 10021 


L De PACHMAN de Pachmann) 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 





(Son of Viadimir 





ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





ADOLF WEISS 
(Pupil of Schoenberg) 
HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
Berlin W62 Luther Strasse 5 III 


MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 





EDWARD WEISS 
“A pianist of remarkable qualities” —Busoni 


Berlin- Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Strasse 64 
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Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


: THORPE = 


FRED RYCROF T 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Reutine Interpretation and Diction 
Studio: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y., Bryant 7901 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 

11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 

Complete Catalogues post free on application 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


wok, 4 a The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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ZURICH GIVES MUNIFICENT HOSPITALITY TO 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY IN FOURTH FESTIVAL 





Nineteen Composers Represent Twelve Countries—Busoni’s Tablet Unveiled—de Falla’s Retablo Produced—Other Inter- 
esting Adjuncts to Festival. 


Ziricu—For the fourth time The International Society 
for Contemporary Music gathered its forces from the four 
corners of the world to lend voice to the aspirations of the 
present generation of composers. Salzburg—Prague—Venice 
—dZiirich: the roster of cities playing host to the society be- 
gins to sound like a tourist’s paradise; and 


one wonders what picturesque corner of arn 


=e 


Europe will be next. = 


Neither in the matter of picturesqueness, 
nor the variety of its hospitality did Ziirich 
stand behirid the other festival towns, 
thanks to the financial committee, under the 
presidency of the society’s leading bene- 
factor, Werner Reinhart, of Winterthur, = 
which lent its most munificent support to. = 
the success of the festival. Thus we had, = 
aside from the four “official” concerts, fes- 
tival performances of the two major choral 
productions of recent years; a stage pro- 
duction of one of the most original musico- 
dramatic works of this generation (de 
Falla’s Retablo), and public festivities both 
of devotional and joyful character, 

A more fitting Otcasion could hardly be 
found for the act of homage to that great 
international in modern music—Ferruccio 
Busoni—which has found permanent form 
in a memorial tablet on the house which 
he occupied in Ziirich for years. The un- 
veiling of the tablet took place on Sunday 
afternoon, the principal oration being de- 
livered by Edward Dent, president of the 
International Society. a 
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The festivities included a great nocturnal 
festival on Ziirich Lake, whose lovely 
shores were illuminated for the occasion; 
an official reception and a ball in the great 
Tonhalle, not to mention the private hospi- 
tality of Ziirich’s music-loving citizens. 
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TweLveE NATIONS REPRESENTED 

Nineteen composers, of twelve different 
nationalities, were represented in the four 
official concerts and two additional festival 
events, and it required a strong musical 
digestion to survive the heavy diet. In 
retrospect, however, several works stand 
out as showing particular talent and artis- 
tic value. The first evening opened most 
auspiciously with what proved to be the 
biggest success of the festival, namely, the 
Psalmus Hungaricus by Zoltan Kodaly. It 
is based on the 55th psalm; and its mag- 
nificent construction, its vivid tenor solo 
beautifully expressing the Songs of David, 
and its masterly use of the chorus com- 
bined to make an extraordinary impression 
on the public. 

Arthur Honegger’s King David, which 
formed the second half of the evening, is 
already well known in other cities. It was 
new to Ziirich, however, and had an en- 
thusiastic reception. The performance 
with the Tonhalle Orchestra under Volk- 
mar Andreae was excellent. Karl Erb 
from Munich sang the tenor parts in both = 
works with fine feeling, as did both the 
women, Mia Peltenburg and Ilona Durigo, 
soprano and contralto respectively. Walde- 
mar Staegemann, well known baritone from 
the Dresden Opera, made a worthy speaker. 

The second evening (first official concert) was devoted 
to chamber music. The string trio by the Swiss composer, 
Walter Geiser, had already been heard in Colombier a week 
earlier where it roused considerable interest. Here, too, 
it made a notable impression with its unusual arrangement 
of four movements run together. The effect, however, is 
somewhat tiring, for the unbroken line leaves its listeners 
instinctively groping for a pause. But there is a distinct 
trace of noble inspiration throughout the work. Frederic 
Jacobi’s string quartet had a very warm reception. The 
composer hails from California and his work, which is not 
particularly modern, contains many Indian themes. Its 
strongly marked rhythms and melancholy mood were splen- 
didly reproduced by the Venetian Quartet. 

ScHONBERG’S QUINTET A DISAPPOINTMENT 

But the piece that was looked forward to as the sensa- 
tion of the evening, Arnold Schénberg’s Quintet for wind 
instruments, proved a disappointment. Set for flute, horn, 
oboe, clarinet and bassoon, it looks wonderful on paper, but 
is most unsatisfactory to listen to; it is pure cerebral con- 
struction and the well-meaning audience searched in vain 
for even a trace of melody. After three-quarters of an hour 
of useless endeavor the majority of listeners burst into 
whistling, and scraping their feet in protest. A few of 
Schénberg’s ardent admirers applauded valiantly and finally 
won the day because the “dissenters” were afraid of appear- 
ing discourteous to the performing artists. These self-sac- 
rificing creatures, conducted by Anton von Webern, 
Schénberg’s pupil, and represented in the Festival by a com- 
position of his own, lavished twenty rehearsals.on the work, 
and thoroughly deserved all the recognition bestowed. 

pe Fatia’s Pupret SHow Very ENjJovABLe 

Much expectant interest centered upon Manuel de Falla’s 

Retablo del Maese Pedro (Master Peter’s Puppet Show), 








America has sent over.” 


which was given in the charming miniature theater of the 
Ziirich Museum of Arts and Crafts. Indeed, a most, en- 
joyable morning was provided by the Spanish master’s 
charming work. The introductory Sinfonia as well as the 
monologue of Don Quixote have a superb orchestral back- 
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ESTHER DALE 


Back from a four months’ concert tour of Germany, France and England, during 
which she was acclaimed by European critics as “the most interesting soprano 
The prima donna soprano will open her summer season 
at the University of Chicago on July 23 and will reach the Pacific coast a fortnight 
later as soloist of the Hollywood Bowl in an orchestral concert directed by Willem 
von Hoogstraten. Her first New York appearance next season will be in one of the 
Roosevelt Recitals, with Albert Spalding, on November 20. 
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ground, against which the marionette play itself is thrown 
into relief like masterly character studies of a genre point- 
ing. The composer commands an extraordinary power of 
expression, by virtue of which each scene receives just the 
right coloring, and which has a really spontaneous effect 
upon the listener. A chamber orchestra under Alexander 
Schaichet, with Hans Jelmoli as pianist, secured to the work 
a complete success. 

At the second official concert (June 21) two sacred choral 
works were heard, and it was interesting to see how again 


and again the “Moderns” draw from the inexhaustible well 
of Biblical inspiration, The first work, Le Miroir de Jesus, 
(Continued on page 19) 


SUPERB PERFORMANCES 
CONTINUE AT RAVINIA 


Audiences as Large as Ever and Most Demonstrative in 
Their Enthusiasm—Exceptional Casts a Feature. 
RavintA.—Gounod’s Faust was the bill given the Thurs 
day evening habitues, with a star cast. Elisabeth Rethberg 
counts the role of Marguerite one of the 
best in her big repertory. Here is a singer 
who sings German, French or Italian 
equally well, and her enunciation is so clear, 
so pure, that she could easily be classified 
either as a French, German or Italian 
singer. She sang throughout the evening 
with great beauty of tone and the limpidity 
and beauty of her voice gave unalloyed 
joy to her listeners, who not only feted 
= her buoyantly after the Jewel Song, but 
= also throughout the opera. Histrionically, 
: Elisabeth Rethberg gave as fine a portrayal 

of the part as Ravinia has ever seen, and, 

well costumed and beautiful to look upon, 

she made an indelible impression on her 

auditors, Edward Johnson has been well 

endowed by nature and not only vocally 
; speaking for few tenors have ever looked 
= the rejuvenated Faust as he does. Hand 
some, he was the youth who made Marguer 
ites errors half pardonable. Johnson sang 
himself into the hearts of his listeners and 
he, too, knows how to enunciate the French 
text so well that every word is understood 
A very fine artist, and a very fine perform 
ance! Leon Rothier gave distinction to the 
part of Mephisto. He acted it with much 
gusto and sang the Veau d'Or and the Ser 
enade so well as to deserve the ovation 
tendered him Mario Basiola was. the 
= Valentin. Here is a young baritone, a dis 
= covery of Gallo, who in the short time that 
he has been in America, has improved in 
such manner as to make one predict for 
him a great future. Basiola no longer 
relies solely on his voice, which is of golden 
texture, but he has also learned how to act, 
how to walk on the stage, and his Valentin 
was a fine characterization. Margery Max 
well was a good looking Siebel and Philing 
Falco a funny Dame Marthe. Hasselmans 
conducted with vim and precision 




















MartHa, Jury 2 

Martha served for the re-entry of one 
of the most popular members of Louis 
Eckstein’s rostrum of singers, Florence 
Macbeth, who is regarded at Ravinia as a 
most brilliant operatic singer. In glorious 
voice, she shone from the first act to the 
last. Good to look upon and beautifully 
gowned, she was regal to the eye and her 
voice never sounded fresher than on this 
occasion. She delivered The Last Rose 
of Summer in English and this added 
materially to the pleasure of many of her 
admirers, who would have liked a repeti- 
tion of the aria, but probably the rule at 
Ravinia is that encores are not permissible 
Her Martha is too well known in these 
surroundings to need a lengthy review, 
suffice to state here that Miss MacBeth 
probably surpassed or at least equalled any 
of her previous efforts in the role. Mario 
Chamlee divided first honors with the 
soprano. His voice sounds more and more like that of the 
lamented Enrico Caruso and his portrayal, too, reminded one 
of the late celebrated tenor. Ina Bourskaya was lovely as 
Nancy and shared in first honors. Virgilio Lazzari was a 
sonorous Plunkett and Vittorio Trevisan, the kind of bari- 
tone buffos, made up an extremely funny Tristan, a part 
in which he always wins the praise of the press and the 
admiration of the audience. Hasselmans again conducted 
and shared in the honors of the night. 
(Continued on page 14) 














NINTH SEASON OF STADIUM CONCERTS 


IN NEW YORK OPENS 


The ninth season of summer concerts in the Lewisohn 
Stadium began promptly as advertised on Wednesday 
evening, July 7. Notwithstanding increased difficulties in 
transportation caused by the subway strike, the great 
Stadium was practically full, the only empty spaces on field 
or in the ampitheater being the two sections at the extreme 
ends of the latter. There must have been close to 11,000 
people assembled to greet Willem van Hoogstraten when 
he came out to take up his baton for his fifth consecutive 
season, and there was no doubt that everyone there was 
glad to see him. A tremendous wave of applause swept 
over the great audience and continued until the popular con- 
ductor had responded to at least a dozen bows. 

The night itself was ideal, clear and cool. The Stadium, 
filled with so many people, is a very interesting and pictur- 
esque sight, a beautiful study in light and shadow. The only 
noticeable physical change was an extension of the wooden 
wings which spread out on either side of the large concert 
pavilion on which the orchestra is seated. The acoustics 


AUSPICIOUSLY 


have’ always been good, but the new extensions seem to have 
added to their excellence. 

The program began with Beethoven's fifth symphony Mr 
van Hoogstraten’s interpretation of this is not new to New 
York audiences. It is an excellent exposition of the classic 
reading, emphasized a bit at appropriate points for the sake 
of the great outdoors. At the close of every movement 
and at the end of the symphony there was prolonged ap 
plause. The Symphony formed the first part of the pro- 
gram, and, at the intermission, Adolph Lewisohn, donor of 
the Stadium and guarantor of the deficit incurred each year 
on account of the restricted price at which the Stadium 
tickets are sold—$1 being the highest—made a short address, 
expressing his pleasure at the splendid support which is 
now afforded the concerts, and his thanks to each and all 
who participate in making them a success. Mr. Lewisohn, 
as he came out, was greeted by the audience rising, and 
there was prolonged applause as he retired. 

(Continued on page 26) 








Rome.-The twelfth performance of Turandot took place 
May 30 and closed the Costanzi for the season. It prob- 
ably also marked the close of Mme. Carelli’s reign for it is 
now stated that the famous theater has at last passed from 
her control to that of the government. There have been 
many bitter complaints agaist the opera under the past 
regime and the Romans are joyfully looking forward to 
t will be better times. 
Continued cold weather is perhaps largely responsible for 
musical activity here, because, according to all 
should now be over, 
A New 
One of the most interesting events of this late spring has 
been the appearance of the Polish boy prodigy, Bronislaw 
Gimpel. This fifteen-year-old violinist has attracted so much 
attention that even Mussolini, it is said, is interested in him 
and has promised him a tour of Italy next autumn, during 
play Paganini’s violin, the famous Guarneri 
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which he is to 
del (resu 
American Artists Hearp 

American artists contribute quite largely to Roman musical 
life and the latest to be heard were two singers, Florence 
Peebles and Thomas Coppinger. They gave a joint recital 
consisting mostly of old songs of which an English group 
by Florence Peebles was particularly well received. She 
has a light soprano which she uses well, singing with bril- 
liancy and ease Coppinger’s otherwise sympathetic tenor 
has a veiled quality in its middle register which it will un- 
doubtedly with study. Both artists were acclaimed by 
the large audience 

Mrs. Coortnce’s Concerts 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge has given two chamber music 
concerts comprising works that won the Coolidge prize and 
some that had been written to her order. All these works 
are known in America and do not require comment here. 
After the second concert Count San Martino thanked Mrs. 
Coolidge on behalf of the music-loving public for her splen- 
did encouragement of modern art and artists. It was when 
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MUSIC IN MILAN 

Miran.—At La Scala, during the week ending May 9 
(twenty-fifth week of the Turandot was given 
wth Franco Lo Giudice as Calif, in place cf Fleta, whose 
contract with La Scala finished April 29. The House was 
filled te capacity and the opera received with th: same en- 
thusiasm as at the previous performances, the main honors 
falling to Rosa Raisa for her wonderful dramatic inter- 
pretation of the title role. As Calif, Lo Giudice proved 
himself a competent artist. His first and second acts were 
best, for in the last act, the most dramatic, he was not so 
happy and did not seem secure. He was warmly received 
by the huge audience. Rimini, as High Chancellor Ping, 
sang with his usual ability and refined humor. Maestro 
Panizza conducted in place of Toscanini and interpreted 
this difficult score with energy and knowledge, being recalled 
many times with the artists at the close of each act. 

Srravinsky Conpucts PreTROUCHKA 

On May 9 the first performance of Stravinsky's Pe- 
trouchka was given with the composer conducting. I[t fol- 
lowed the charming Humperdinck opera, Hansel and Gretel, 
which was given earlier this season and reviewed at that 
time. The cast was the same with the exception of the 
Witch. Elvira Casazza filled this role and gave her usual 
splendid interpretation. In the cast of Petrouchka. Cia 
Fornaroli as the Ballerina danced with extraordinary 
agility, and her interpretation was extremely charming. 
Vincenzo Celli, an Italian-American from Chicago, danced 
the difficult role of Il Moro, effectively and gave an excel- 
lect interpretation of the grotesque character; he shows his 
perfect schooling and reflects much credit on his teacher, 
the famous Maestro Cechetti, at present the director of the 
La Scala Ballet school. Anatol Obouchoff was excellent as 
Petrouchka. The other roles were well danced. Stage 
director Boris Romanoff was engaged specially from Rus- 
sia to stage this production. The effects were excellent and 
in the true Russian style, as were also scenery and costumes. 
The music of this grotesque ballet, well known to the 
American public, was on the whole well received by the 
La Scala audience. It was first given in Milan several 
years ago at the Teatro Lirico, by the Diaghileff Russian 
tallet, at which time Toscanini secretly attended all the 
performances, sitting in the gallery. He was enthusiastic 
about it and finally it was placed in the La Scala repertory. 
Maestro Stravinsky as a conductor was not as good as one 
would expect, either in coloring or vivacity, but the La 
Scala orchestra responded to his discipline and guidance. 
The audience gave him thunders of applause, and he was 
forced to appear with the artists many times and had sev- 
eral calls alone. 

Tae Nicuttncate Not So Sweet 


season), 


The week ending May 16, the operas given were repeti- 
tions of Turandot and Falstaff, and, on May 14, Stravinsky’s 
opera, L’Usignolo, was presented for the first time in Italy, 
conducted by the composer. It was also given at the 
Metropolitan in New York during the past season, and has 
been fully reviewed in these columns. It was indifferently 
received at La Scala; at its close, admirers of this ultra- 
futuristic style music (and, incidentally, admirers of Igor 
Stravinsky) tried to arouse an enthusiastic demonstration, 
but the majority of those present squelched their efforts, 
and the result was four weak curtain calls for composer 
and artists. At the fifth call the composer appeared alone 
at the footlights, and a real battle between the enthusiasts 
and non-enthusiasts took place, the latter winning. It was 
an amusing incident. In the cast was Laura Pasini in the 
title role; she sang the difficult music perfectly and with 
great artistry, and had many opportunities to disnlay the 
beautiful quality of her voice, her agility and birdlike tones 
meriting the warm applause she received. Nello Palai 
filled the role of Tl Pescatori intelligently and was excel- 
lent vocally. Carlo Walter made an imperious Emperor. 
Cesira Ferrari made a charming little cook. Eugenio Sda- 
nowsky portrayed the role of the Ciambellano. Others in 
the cast were Aristide Baracchi, Amleto Galli, Giuseppe 
Nessi, and Francesco Dominici, who filled their several 


MUSICAL COURIER 
COLD WEATHER PROLONGS MUSICAL SEASON IN ROME 


Polish Boy Prodigy Wins Approval of Mussolini and d’Aaonunzio—Mrs. Coolidge Takes Italian Composers on Tour 


she left Rome that she invited, among others, Lamond, direc- 
tor of the music department at the American Academy, 
Casella, Respighi, Malipiero and Corti to go with her on 
her concert-giving tour, the concerts of which have been re- 
ported on from time to time in this paper. At Milan, where 
some of Pizzetti's songs were sung, the composer joined the 
group, which only dispersed after reaching Paris. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION 

The annual exhibition at the American Academy, which 
was visited by the king and queen, included a delightful con- 
cert of chamber music, given in the beautiful courtyard, gay 
with cannas and climbing roses. An awning provided an 
effective sounding board so that the acoustics were excel- 
lent. Walter Helfer’s piano quintet, played by Robert 
Sanders and the Roman Quartet, opened the program. It is 
serious music inspired by nobility of sentiment, and contains 
some beautiful passages; the composer and performers were 
warmly applauded. 

Two lovely songs, The World of Dreams and An 
Autumn Mood (with violin obbligato), written by Robert 
Sanders, were beautifully sung by Jewell Robb, accom- 
panied by Oscar Zuccarini, violinist, and the composer. The 
applause was spontaneous and prolonged. Herbert Elwell’s 
piano quintet constituted the rest of the program. It was 
very warmly received, especially the Andante Affettuoso. 

A novelty for Rome was Schubert’s Mass, which was re- 
cently given at the Sala Boromini, where only sacred music 
can be performed. Unfortunately the audience was small, 
for many people have gone away for the summer. It is 
beautiful music and Bonaventura Somma, who conducted 
with clarity if not much warmth, deserves a vote of thanks 
for having brought it out. 

The summer season of popular operas at the Teatro Mor- 
gana has opened, and the operas are popular, indeed, for 
the house is full at every performance. Good singers have 
been engaged and the usual repertory of Aida, Butterfly, 
The Barber of Seville, Giaconda, Bohéme, Tosca, etc., will 
go on for several months. D,-P. 





roles competently. Maestro Stravinsky conducted and did 
his best to give an impressive interpretation. The scenery 
for this opera, by Rovescalli, was magnificent; the costumes 
by Caramba gorgeous in coloring and texture; the lighting 
effects, also by Caramba, were a miracle of fantasy and 
good taste. It would be difficult to duplicate the splendor 
with which this opera was presented. It was given two 
performances, the first with Hansel and Gretel, the second 
a triple bill, with Petrouchka, Hansel and Gretel and 
L’Usignolo. The last two performances of the season were 
Turandot, May 18, and Falstaff, May 19, the last named 
closing the season of 1925-26. 
La Scata SeEAson STATISTICS 

During this La Scala season, which began November 14, 
1925, there have been given 140 performances, tour more 
than announced for the regular season. Twenty-seven differ- 
ent operas were given and two ballets, as follows: 

Ballo in Maschera, (6) performances; Walkiria, (7) ; 
I Quatro Rustighi, (3); Trovatore, (7); Faust, (8); But- 
terfly, (12); Meistersinger, (3); Cena Delle Beffe, (4); 
Cavalieri di Ekebu, (2); Iris, (4); Carmen, (6); Aida, 
(8); Gétterdimmerung, (4); Hansel e Gretel, (9); Carri- 
Ilion Magico (ballet), (5); Rheingold, (2); Siegfreid, (4) ; 
La Boheme, (9); Orfeo e Euridici, (4); Kovantchina, 
(8); Il Martirio di San Sebastiano, (4); La Bella e Il 
Mostro, (3); L’Amore dei Tre Re, (4); Nerone, (5); 
Pelleas e Melisande, (2); Traviata, (3); Turandot, (8) ; 
Falstaff, (4); Petrouchka, (3); L’Usignolo, (2). The 
greatest evert of the season was the production of Puccini’s 
posthumous opera, Turandot. Next in importance was the 
Wagnerian Trilogy, which was given complete for the 
first time i Italy; then Moussorgsky’s Kovantchina, which 
met with great success; the D’Annunzio and Debussy work, 
Il Martirio di San Sebastiano, interpreted by the Ida 
Rubenstein company; the engagement of Igor Stravinsky 
to conduct his own two works. The opera Turandot drew 
the biggest receipts of the season. Nerone came second, 
Ballo in Maschera, which opened the season, third. Tos- 
canini conducted fifty-two performances, notwithstanding 
his two months’ absence in America, and his illness, which 
compelled him to rest the last two weeks of the season. 
Ettore Panizza conducted fifty-eight performances, Gabricle 
Santini twenty-four, Antonio Votto nine, Igor Stravinskv 
four. Of importance were the engagements of Rosa Raisa 
to create the title role in Turandot and sing the roles of 
Asteria in Boito’s Nerone and Alice Ford in Verdi's Fal- 
staff; Claudia Muzio, to sing the roles of Violetta in Tra- 
viata and Leonora in Trovatore; Giacomo Rimini, to create 
the role of Ping in Turandot and sing Falstaff (these 
three celebrated artists are all of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company); and Michele Fleta, the great Spanish tenor of 

(Continued on page 8) 


RENEWED ACTIVITY 
AT LEIPSIC OPERA 


Strauss in Happy Mood as He Conducts His Operas. 

Letpsic.—After long years of comparative neglect, opera 
in Leipsic is once more enjoying an activity that recalls the 
glories of the Staegemann regime at the close of the last 
century. This revival, which has just culminated so 
brilliantly in a Richard Strauss week, is chiefly due to the 
musical director, Gustav Brecher. It is his ambition to 
build up the Leipsic Opera to what it once was and he has 
gone to work with an extraordinary and unfailing energy. 

A large part of Brecher’s effort has been spent on restor- 
ing the works of Richard Strauss, which up to now have 
been unjustly neglected, to the place in the repertory which 
they deserve. This Strauss week showed how very worth 
while Brecher’s work has been; the results exceeded the 
greatest expectations of the composer himself. It was 
proved during this week that the Leipsic Opera can again 
compete with the leading operatic institutions in Germany. 


Entarcep Orcnestra Pit Apps Tonat BriLirANce 


Since the orchestra pit was enlarged last year the orchestra 
sounds as brilliant as in the Gewandhaus, and the chorus 
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is splendidly trained. Thus it was that for six consecutive 
evenings nearly all of Strauss’ dramatic works were given 
performances worthy of a festival. Salome; Elektra; 
Feuresnot, together with the Couperin Suite as a ballet; 
Ariadne ; Intermezzo ; and Rosenkavalier were produced. Of 
these Elektra, conducted by Brecher, was perhaps the best, 
and, as a pleasant coincidence, the performance took place 
on Strauss’ sixty-second birthday. 

The composer himself, in the best of moods, conducted 
three of the works, Salome, Intermezzo and Rosenkavalier, 
with a youthful spontaneity and a technical mastery that 
amounts to genius. Intermezzo, in particular, gains sur- 
prisingly in charm under his leadership. Individual merit 
was shown during the week especially by Mme. Maria 
Janowska (Salome, Composer in Ariadne and Christine), 
Fanny Cleve (Chrysothemis, Ariadne), Melanie Kurt 
(Elektra), Clare Schulthess (Zerbinetta and Sophie), and 
Messrs. Rudolf Bockelmann (Jochanaan and Orestes) and 
Max Spilcker (Kunrad.) 

The Gewandhaus naturally took advantage of Strauss’ 
presence to invite him to conduct there. His program that 
evening comprised the Sinfonia Domestica, the Bourgeois 
gentilhomme Suite, and Death and Transfiguration. This 
concert again gave evidence of Richard's particularly jovial 
mood. Seldom have his works been conducted with such 
verve and artistic elan, and the effect on the public was 
equally marked. Not an evening passed without stormy 
demonstrations of the people’s affection for him. After 
such a sweeping success we may expect that Strauss will 
return more often to this city of old musical culture and 
assist in its renaissance. A. A. 


LOST SYMPHONY OF MOZART 
DELIGHTS VIENNESE AUDIENCE 


Written at Age of Eleven—A Mozart Mass and the Berlioz 
Requiem—A Weber Symphony Heard 


Vienna.—That arduous statistician of Mozart's prolific 
output, Ludwig von Kéchel, records no less than ten of the 
Salzburg genius’ symphonies as lost. This number has re- 
cently been reduced to nine through the happy find of Prof. 
Wilhelm Fischer, who, while sifting manuscripts in the old 
Austrian monastery of Lambach (where unknown composi- 
tions by Mozart's father, Leopold, had previously been dis- 
covered), ran across a symphony in G major authentically 
proven as a work of Wolfgang Amadeus himself. Fischer 
ascribes it to the year of 1767, as a contemporary of Bastien 
and Bastienne and the first two of ozart’s so-called 
Viennese symphonies. At the time of writing it, then, the 
wonder-child was exactly eleven years old. hose who 
stayed to the end of a recent concert called Three Hundred 
Years of Music found their patience rewarded by this de- 
lightful juvenile symphony. The first movement is some- 
what thin in invention and sound (due partly to the modest 
scoring for strings, two oboes and two horns). The second 
andante, however, is beautiful in its passionate string canti- 
lena built on sustained horns; and the third one charming in 
its briskness. The operatic composer to come manifests him- 
self strongly in this early work, with Sarastro’s shadow 
looming .behind the second movement, and Zerlina’s behind 
the third. 


REVERSING Mozart’s JUDGMENT 


No less operatic is the beautiful Mozart Mass in C minor. 
It is little known and all but obscured by the towering great- 
ness of his Requiem. Mozart himself seems to have thought 
little of it, for after completing four movements, he threw 
the whole piece overboard and used fragments of it for his 
oratorio, Davidde Penitente. But strange as things some- 
times are, Davidde is forgotten and the Mass has survived. 
Georg Aloys Schmitt of Dresden, who thought more highly 
of the Mass than Mozart himself, restored it, completing it 
from Mozart's other sacred compositions, and adding the 
missing portions of the orchestral setting. In this shape, the 
Mass has now been unearthed and performed under Schalk 
—and created a deep impression. Composers of minor status 
often overrate themselves; in this case a genius has appar- 
ently underestimated the worth of his own music. 


UNKNOWN WEBER 

The same is true, to some extent, of Carl Maria von 
Weber’s first symphony in C major. “Virtually nothing in 
this symphony pleases me,” said Weber in a letter, “save the 
Minuet and, perhaps, the Adagio.” Our generation, though 
many are inclined to belittle the great romantic, is more 
lenient towards his first symphony, written at the age of 
twenty. Neither this first symphony, nor the second one 
(again in C major), to be sure, have survived Weber’s 
operas; but when the Philharmonic under Schalk recently 
produced Weber’s First, for the first time within memory, 
its romantic beauty was strong enough to arrest attention, 
and some of the exotic folksong colorings of the symphony 
were recognized as forerunners of “modernism.” 


WEINGARTNER GALVANIZES BErRLI0z’ REQUIEM 


A faint odor of old lavender surrounds the once so “ter- 
rific’ Requiem of Hector Berlioz. It takes a Weingartner— 
a specialist and authority on his beloved Berlioz—to make 
it palatable. Re-hearing it after an interval of several years, 
one is surprised to find it tame and obsolete. The Dies 
irae movement pales beside Verdi’s gigantic settings, and the 
Rex tremendae disappoints. Merely the Lacrimose lingers 
in memory as an inspired piece of music. The Tuba mirum, 
which Berlioz conceived as an unprecedented dynamic cli- 
max, has lost its sweeping effect in these days of Straussian 
orchestral masses, and no lady in the audience is today will- 
ing to imitate the example of her three hysterical French 
sisters who fainted when this pandemonium of brasses was 
first performed at the Dome des Invalides, Paris. (And, 
by the way, Habenek, the conductor of the occasion, even 
then remained sufficiently stolid to take his snuff in the 
middle of the tumultuous movement. That seemed heresy 
then, but our generation understands!) 

When Weingartner conducts the Requiem, it becomes 
more than a mere showpiece. His insight reveals beauties 
hardly fathomed by the bizarre author himself. He placed 
his brasses not, as Berlioz demands, in the four corners of 
the hall but all in front of the audience, thereby gaining in 
concentration and exactness of performance more than he 
sacrificed in the way of theatrical effect. Under Weingart- 
ner’s virtuoso baton the score gained in lucidity and con- 
trast, in depth and sincerity. It was a peetsor mx A he 
ance. 0 
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A Plea for Patience and Knowledge in Voice Teaching and Study 
By BESSIE BOWIE 


We are anxious to bring up the standard of singing in 
America so that the world may realize that the Americans 
have not only merely beautiful voices but a high order of 
intelligence, musicianship, and temperament as well. 

Unfortunately, so far there have been but comparatively 
few Americans among the great singers, because we are, as 
a nation, prone to be in too great a hurry to be willing to 
realize that art is long, and that voices can only grow like 
plants. If they are forced they are not healthy. One thing 
I wish to lay great stress upon is the fact that we can only 
make haste slowly. No teacher who is conscientious has the 
right to promise pupils quick and immediate results. Too 
many teach who are insufficiently prepared to do so, and 
many of them are people who have not had a long and funda- 
mental training in order to acquit themselves properly for 
the task they undertake. 

How many accompanists decide to teach singing? They 
first play for teachers, and then later on coach singers and 
in doing so necessarily acquire a certain superficial knowl- 
edge of the voice. They then decide to take upen them- 
selves lightly this great responsibility. Many are the voices 
that have been ruined in this manner by people who have 
not first made a serious study of singing themselves, under 
good masters. 

As a consequence, although such teachers have acquired 
a large amount of the patter of teaching, they are funda- 
mentally ignorant of how to train the voice. Even in the 
matter of pitch, many call everything not strictly accurate 
in tone, flat, regardless of the fact that the singers may be 
sharp instead. Often, even if they do realize something is 
wrong, they do not know how to tell the students to correct 
their inaccurate intonation. 

I, strongly believe what W. J. Henderson advocates so 
strenuously, “It is quality—not quantity that counts’—beauty 
of tone, not volume. When it comes to a matter of ex- 
pression, unfortunately our inhibitions are frequently such 
that we hesitate to let our emotions sway us sufficiently for 
fear of being considered affected. 

When I first returned to America after an absence of 
nearly fourteen years abroad, I was asked to select a sing- 
ing teacher for a girls’ school where they were anxious to 
have a high standard. I was utterly amazed at the slovenly 
work I met, and the real lack of musical understanding. 
Diction and phrasing did not exist, not to mention musical 
feeling, and. true musicianship.was often lacking. When I 
mention poor diction I do not mean only mispronouncing a 


foreign language. Even English was garbled and sung so 
that it was utterly impossible to understand more than a 
word here or there. 

Greater care should be taken in choosing teachers for our 
schools so that young voices may be properly trained from 
the outset. I personally advocate very strongly that young 
and aspiring teachers should be given a thorough examina- 
tion by competent judges before they are engaged to teach 
in schools and conservatories. 

Then we may be sure our young students will be care- 
fully looked after and trained to recognize what real voice 
placing means—not merely taught how to sing a few trivial 
songs with no real rudiments for a foundation. 

Tue ImportTANCE OF EXAGGERATION 


It is one of the hardest things to make pupils realize how 
extremely necessary exaggeration is. Even in the matter 
of breath, they must have more in reserve than they usually 
need. The breath is almost invariably shortened, if any 
nervousness exists, and in singing before a large audience 
singers nearly always, at first, find they cannot get down on 
their diaphragms. They unconsciously stiffen their jaws and 
cut the flow of breath, and as a consequence mar the beauty 
of their phrases. The singers require breath and still more 
breath, and proper support for the voice, which can only 
come from depth in breathing. After that, the body must 
be relaxed. Every part of the voice needs continual and 
careful training, and the: hardest of all things for aspiring 
singers to learn is that the better they sing and the less they 
hear themselves, the more the tones float and the freer and 
more beautiful they will be. 

Teachers must have sung themselves and must feel as 
well as hear the slightest defect in placing. I think that is 
a subject of the utmost importance. The pupils need a 
solid foundation upon which to stand—with breath control, 
clean-cut diction, musical feeling and a strong sense of 
rhythm. It is better to listen to the simplest song well sung 
than to the mdst ambitious of arias mispronounced in a 
foreign language or even sung in slovenly English. The 
more a singer knows, the more a teacher can ask. 

The voice and body must be trained to be under perfect 
control, and, curiously enough, when a voice is well placed 
on the breath and in the mask, singing becomes easy. 

It is frequently hard for the pupils to realize the strides 
they have made. It is only when taking up again some song 
that has been laid aside that they suddenly find passages 
that were difficult have become easy, or easier, and ap- 
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THE ENGLISH SINGERS, 
who made such a hit in their few appearances here last 
season, their first in America, that they are booked for over 
eighty concerts during the coming winter, have just made a 
tour of Switserland, where they have been equally success 
ful. They gave a concert in Geneva, and the photograph 
shows them on the terrace of the Palace of the League of 
Nations, with the tablet in memory of Woodrow Wilson. 
(FP. H. Julien photo) 








parently insurmountable’ obstacles smoothed out, Then 
they are able to see the ground that has been covered 
and what has been accomplished. No teachers can really 
help their pupils without having the pupils’ entire confidence 
In fact, it has to be mutual, and they must have complete 
faith in one another. To learn well, singing must be ap 
proached with humility, 

The more we know, the easier it is to realize how much 
more we have to learn. Were we completely satisfied, we 
should stand still. 





London 

ProMENADE Concerts To Begin Aucust 14—(London.) 
Arrangements are now being made for the annual series of 
Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall to commence on Au- 
gust 14. Sir Henry Wood will conduct for the thirty-second 

consecutive season. RF, 
Ernest Bryson’s THE Leper’s FLute To Be Propucep 
Next Season—(London.) The British National Opera 
Company, which has long been in financial straits, is now 
much better off. A sign of this new prosperity is the an- 
nouncement of a novelty for the coming season. It is to be 
The Leper’s Flute by Ernest Bryson, a well-known musi- 
cian, and Ian Colvin, a name known in the may wreeie 

> 


Recorps Mape or Actuat Oprra—(London.) Gramo- 
phone records of productions of grand opera during the pres- 
ent season at Covent Garden are now being made by the 
Gramophone (His Master’s Voice) Company. Two micro- 
phones have been installed at the Royal Opera House, one 
near the prompter’s box and one behind the royal coat of 
arms at the top of the curtain. The microphones transmit 
the sound by land wire to a special recording studio, where 
a needle traces out selections as the music is wenn 


Paris 

Paut Duxkas To Have Opera Propucep—(Paris.) A new 
work by Paul Dukas, composer of La Peri and Ariane, will 
be produced next season at the Opéra. The subject and the 
title are as yet unknown, but the event is awaited with great 
interest. N. ve B 

New Opera py Parts ComepIAN—(Paris.) An event of 
great interest to all Parisians is the forthcoming production 
at the Opéra-Comique of the opera Le Cloitre by Michel 
Maurice Levy, one of the best loved personalities of the 
Parisian stage and salon. There is no feminine role in this 
new work. The composer is known to the public at large 
under the name of Bétove, and his comic interpretations on 
the piano have been the delight of music hall audiences for 
many years. N. DE 

Berlin 

ScCHWERIN AND Rostock Opera Houses to Carry On— 
(Berlin.) The cities of Schwerin and Rostock in Mecklen- 
burg have now come to an agreement whereby the former 
grounds for friction have been eliminated. For the two 
cities together a general Intendant has been appointed, who 
will be under the control of the Ministry of Education. Dr. 
Ludwig Neubeck, formerly director of the Rostock Theater, 
has been chosen. The Schwerin Theater will be supported 
by the Liibeck ministry of finance, and the Rostock theater 
by the receipts from vaudeville performances and dancing 
which will be introduced. Thus the possibility of either of 
these two opera houses having to close is definitely elim- 
inated. C. 3 T. 

Anotuer Vervt Opera To Be Reviveo—(Berlin.) The 
success of Franz Werfel’s adaptation of the libretto of 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino has been so.great that he is at 
work. on another work. This time it is Simon Boccanegra 
and it will have its premiére in Dresden. CG. H. T. 

Mopern Operas Broapcasten—(Berlin.) That the Ger- 
mans are taking their radio seriously is proved by the fact 
that they are broadcasting fairly modern operas. The Na- 
tional Theater in Weimar and the Frankfurt opera_house 
both spread their productions of Leos Janace ’s Jenufa 
during the first part of May, and now the Berlin State Opera 
has broadcasted Franz Schreker’s Die Ferne Klang. The 
letters received by the radio company showed that on the 
whole this policy has met with approval, and it will be 
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continued next season. On the other hand, an excellent 
American jazz-band had to be discontinued owing to hefty 
complaints from the provinces. sen. Gy 
New One-Acter in Buparest—(Berlin.) Eugen Zador’s 
Isle of the Dead will have its first performance on any stage 
in Budapest in October. The opera is in one act and of a 
grotesque humorous character. eas Be 
Fatca Opera In Gera—(Berlin.) The Reussische The- 
ater in Gera has accepted for production in the coming sea- 
son the opera, A Short Life, by Manuel de Falla. This 
will be its world premiére. Ci, Ff: 


Vienna 

VIENNA STAATSOPER CLOSES REpOUTENSAAL—( Vienna. ) 
The Redoutensaal of the ex-Imperial Castle, which was 
adapted as a theater for intimate chamber operas and _ ballet 
productions by Richard Strauss, will be closed definitely 
at the end of the current season. It has been found acousti- 
cally unsuitable for opera, and the stage too small for ballets 
on a large scale. The house has been running with a big 
deficit. P. B. 

WHITEMAN Fosters GERMAN JAzz—(Vienna.) In addi- 
tion to commissioning Emerich Kalman to write a piece for 
the Paul Whiteman Band, Whiteman, while in Vienna, was 
promised a Suite in Hungarian style by Lehar to be espe- 
cially composed for Whiteman’s Band. Lehar also dedi- 
cated a waltz to the American “jazz king.” According to 
the papers, what struck Whiteman most during his sojourn 
here was learning that the Viennese operetta composers, 
like Lehar and Kalman, do their own orchestrating! White- 
man also announced that he has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best German jazz composition, and that he will include 
the winning composition in his American repertory. P. B. 


Miscellaneous 

FurtTWANcier’s PIANo Concerto To Have PreMIzERE— 
(Hamburg.) Furtwangler’s piano concerto will have its 

premiére in Berlin next winter. E. W-M. 
ScarLatt1 Born in PatermMo Nor Trapant—(Rome.) A 
student of archives has discovered that the honor of Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti’s birth really belongs to Palermo. The 
document, which has caused so much disappointment in 
Trapani, is a decree of the ecclesiastical curia of Naples ob- 
tained for the ratification of the composer’s marriage, and 
describing him as “civitas Panormi.” It is signed by Scar- 
latti, and is published by Signor Ulisse Prota in an inter- 
esting volume called Alessandro Scarlatti il Palermitano. 

) 


Kansas City Litrte Sympnony Visits Rome.—( Rome) 
The announcement of a concert by the Little Symphony 
Orchestra of Kansas City has roused a great deal of interest 
among musicians here. D. ¥. 

Wuiteman Conquers AmsterpAM.—(Amsterdam) The 
series of summer symphonic concerts was opened by Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted the first three concerts. Among 
other works, brilliantly played, he gave the first performance 
in Amsterdam of Honegger’s Pacific 231. At one of the 
three concerts we heard as soloist the American pianist, 
Marvin Maazel, who played the Grieg concerto with excel- 
lent musicianship and good taste. Paul Whiteman, with his 
famous ensemble under the management of the Hollandsche 
Concertdirectie, Dr. G. de Koos, is at present making a tri- 


umphant tour through Holland. Recently they played for 
the first time in the concertgebouw here before a capacity 
audience. 8. Kk 
_ INTERESTING New Works ror Municn Opera.—(Mu 
nich ) I he Munich Opera announces a number of interesting 
novelties for its repertory next season. Two world pre 
mi¢res, The Celestial Garment (Das Himmelskleid) by Er 
manno Wolff-Ferrari and The School for Scandal (Die 
Lasterschule) by Paul von Klenau, are promised. Further 
more there will be first performances of the following new 
operas: Cardillac, by. Paul Hindemith; The Nightingale, by 
Igor Stravinsky ; L’Heure Espagnol, by Ravel: Das W under 
der Heliane, by E. W. Korngold; Louer Dame by Hugo 
Rohr and La Forza del Destino, by Verdi, in the revised 
edition by Werfel. A, N 
KRENEK’s AND KorNncotn’s New Operas ror HAamBune. 
(Hamburg) The Hamburg Opera, which opens its new 
house next fall, will have the first performances anywhere 
of two important new operas, One is Johnny Spielt Auf, by 
Ernst Krenek, as yet unfinished but already accepted, and the 
other, The Miracle of Heliane, Erich Korngold’s new piece 
modelled after a drama by Hans Kaltneker, a talented ‘young 
Austrian dramatist who died in the war. B. P. 
HAMBURG Stirrep By WEINGARTNER AND VIENNA Pru 
HARMONIC.—(Hamburg) The guest concert of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Felix Weingartner’s baton 
at Convent Hall, was a memorable and unique event. After 
Schubert’s B minor symphony, the Haydn Military and 
Beethoven's C minor the applause was so insistent and pro 
longed that Weingartner had to make a speech of thanks 
(which is a very unusual occurrence with reserved and dig 
nified German symphony audiences). Even then the ovations 
would not stop until the orchestra improvised a performance 
of the Blue Danube Waltz of Johann Strauss which fairly 
electrified the hearers. B. P. 
_CzECH NATIONAL Opera Active—(Prague) The Czech 
National Opera’s last novelty of the season was a ballet by 
F, Skvor entitled Doctor Faust—not after Goethe, but after 
Heinrich Heine, famous German lyricist. The first novelty 
of the next season will be Vitezslay Novak's new opera, 
Grandfather’s Last Will. Immediately afterwards Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck will have its premiére in Czech. It is note 
worthy as an artistic and political symptom, that Berg’s opera 
will be the first contemporary German opera to be produced 
by the Czech National Theater. B 
Emmy Destinn “Comes Backx”—(Bad Elster, Saxony) 
After several years of retirement, Emmy Destinn, Czech 
soprano, has resumed professional activity. She has returned 


to the operatic stage in a performance of Tosca at the local 
summer opera, and will follow with a tour of the European 
capitals during the summer and fall. B 


Jucostavia Harts New Native Composer—(Zagreh, 
Jugoslavia) The advent of a new national composer is hailed 
bv the Jugoslav papers in the person of Lujo Safranek 
Kavic. His opera, Hasanaginica, after a play by Ogrizovic, 
the Jugoslav dramatist, was pronounced a great success 
when produced by the National Theater of this city, and still 
more enthusiasm was evoked by the same composer’s new 
ballet, Figurines, at the same house. B. P 

TEN THOUSAND LirA Prize ror OpgrAa—(Rome) A prize 
of 10,000 lira, called the Baruzzi Competition. has been of 
fered by the Municipality of Bologna for the best music 
drama. It must be complete for production with the or 
chestral score. libretto, and vocal score with piano accom- 
paniment, and presented not later than March 27, 1927, 
with the rights of performance at the Comunale of Bologna. 





MILAN 


(Continued from page 6) 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to create the important 
role of Calif in Turdndot. The management of La Scala 
is already busy hearing and selecting artists for the coming 
§cason, 

SympHony CONCERTS 

The fourth and fifth of the cycle of La Scala Symphony 
Orchestra concerts were given on May 25 and 31, under 
the direction of Maestro Panizza. There was a fair-sized 
audience at each concert, who enjoyed the attractive and 
varied programs and were generous in applause. A _ spe- 
cial soloist appeared at each—Conchita Supervia, mezzo 
soprano of La Scala, on May 25, and Arturo Bonucci, 
cellist, on May 31, They were both enthusiastically re- 
ceived. For the remaining concerts Bernardino Molinari, 
Hermann Scherchen and Bruno Walter have been engaged 
“#s guest conductors. The program of the concert con- 
ducted by Scherchen will be composed entirely of Stravin- 
sky compositions, with the composer at the piano for his 
concerto for piano and orchestra 

AMERICANS IN MILAN 

Among the prominent Americans recently arrived in Milan 
and seen at the opera and about town are Herbert John- 
son, director of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Mrs. John- 
son; Mr, and Mrs. Laurance Wolff, of Chicago; Leon 
Kruzer and mother, of Munich, who were guests of Mr. 
Johnson; Frank H. Warren, former New York music critic, 
and Mrs. Warren, and Maestro Giuseppe Bamboschek, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

A Concert AT THE CARCANO 

The spring opera season at the Teatro ‘Carcano still con- 
tinues sfully. The operas recently added to the reper- 
tory are Aida, Lohengrin, and Cavalleria and Pagliacci. In 
the last named a young English soprano, Elizabetta Neivi, 
made her Milan debut as Nedda. She has a voice of ex- 
ceptionally sweet quality and a charming personality. She 
portrayed the role with much intelligence and has a good 
method of singing. She was warmly received 

At this same theater on May 28 a benefit concert was given 
for the vacation fund for orphans; under the patronage of 
the Mayor of Milan, Senator Mangiagalli, and Arnaldo Mus- 
solini, editor of the Milan daily paper, I] Popolo d'Italia. 
Among the noted artists who generously donated their ser- 
vices for this worthy occasion were Luisa Silva, San Fran 
cisco contralto, who sang for the first time in Milan. Her 
first number was Stride La Vampa from Trovatore. She 
made a deep impression on the audience for the beauty and 
magnificent quality of her voice. It is of rare quality 
throughout its extensive range. She interprets with notable 
style and technic. She was forced to give an encore and 
chose the Rosario from Gioconda. Rarely has this number 
been so perfectly sung in Milan. For the second part of the 
program her selection was O Mio Fernando from La Fa- 
vorita, which she sang admirably and with real artistry. She 


succes 
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was enthusiastically applauded and received many floral of- 
ferings. The well known Italian baritone, Carlo Galeffi, who 
sang the Prologue to Pagliacci and Eri Tu from Ballo in 
Maschera, was also enthusiastically received and forced to 
respond with several encores. Aristodemo Giorgini, well 
known tenor, formerly with the Chicago Opera, sang the 
Lamento di Federico from Cilea’s Arlesiana, and the aria 
from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers. His voice is one of great beauty 
and his method true bel canto. He is one of the best Italian 
tenors of the present day. His numbers were received with 
thunders of applause and he generously responded with sev- 
eral encores. 

Sidni Reina (Sydney Raynor), an American tenor from 
New Orleans and a young student in Milan, sang Recondite 
Armonie from Tosca, and Oh Paradiso from Africana. He 
has a beautiful voice and shows great promise for the fu- 
ture. He was warmly applauded and forced to give an 
encore. Adolfo Cavanna, a young pianist of promise, played 
Floridia’s Faléne, Nazalli-Rocca’s Tormenta, and Paderew- 
ski’s Polonaise. He has a splendid touch, good technic, agil- 
ity and expression. He was well received. At the piano for 
Miss Silva and Giorgini was Maestro Pietro Cimara, who 
ably and tastefully accompanied these artists. Maestro Gio- 
vanni Binetti accompanied Galeffi admirably. The program 

was long and varied, including celebrated dramatic artists. 
Each of the artists was presented with a gold medal. This 
concert is one of the best ever given in Milan. The com- 
mittee, headed by Angelo Corbella, deserves great credit for 
this great array of artists. 


CONCERTS AT THE VERDI CONSERVATORY 

Marvin Maazel (American), pianist, who was enthusi- 
astically received here on March 46 played a return engage- 
ment April 30. On his program were selections by Scarlatti, 
Gluck-Sgambati, Mozart, Chopin and others, and also two 
of his own compositions. He was warmly welcomed by a 
large audience, which appreciated the variety of movement 
and his artistic temperament. His entire program was de- 
lightfully rendered. 

FRIENDS OF Music 

At the eighth concert of the Italian Association of the 
Friends of Music, May 13, the artists were Remy Principe, 
violinist, professor of the "Royal Academy Saint Cecilia of 
Rome, ‘and Enzo Calcace, pianist. Their program was 
varied and interesting, including Beethoven's Sonata in D 
major, op. 12, No. 1, Mozart's concerto in G major, Bach 
Preludio e Fuga, and some of P rincipe’s own compositions. 
He showed great technic and much fire in his interpretations, 
which were generously applauded by the very large audience. 
Music and Musicians, directors of this series of concerts, 
announce the balance will be given during the early fall. 

An AMERICAN DEBUT 

A concert of special interest was given on May 21 by an 
American soprano, Anita Ribecova, from Wilmington, Dela 
ware. She is a pupil of Maestro Fernando Tanara, for- 
merly of Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company. Her 
program consisted of selections from Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Rossini and others. She sings this antique 
style of music with charm. Her method and production are 
very good and her voice is of excellent quality. One of the 
largest audiences of the season was present and applauded 
loudly and forced her to encore many of the numbers. She 
received countless floral offerings, which filled the stage, 
making a striking picture. She was accompanied at the piano 
by Maestro Tanara in a masterly manner. Many Amer 
icans were present, including American Consul C. Carrigan. 

A Great Actor 

Of interest, although not in a musical line, was the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm shown by the Milan public when the 
foremost Italian dramatic actor and tragedian, Ermete Zac- 
coni, again appeared here after a long absence in South and 
Central America. He gave twenty performances during 
fifteen days, all to capacity houses, playing such works as 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, Shakespeare’s King Lear and Taming of the 
Shrew, The Civil Death, etc. This great artist is the only 
one of the present day who equals, if not excels, the late 








“Mr. Gunster possesses unusual gifts of voice and intelli- 
gence.”—New York American. 
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celebrities, Irving and Mansfield, in this style of work. He 
is a wonderful actor. To witness one of his marvelous 
interpretations is a treat not often realized. His supporting 
company is composed of exceptionally fine artists. It is 
rumored that he is to fill an engagement in the United States 
this coming season. ANTONIO BAssI. 


Rafaelo Diaz Sings in Hollywood Bowl 


Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, made his debut 
on the Pacific Coast when he appeared at the Hollywood 
Bowl on June 24 and created the role of Lionel in the first 
California presentation of Cadman’s opera, Shanewis. The 
Los Angeles papers had many flattering things to say about 


RAFAELO DIAZ. 


Diaz’ performance. Said the Times: “Among the singers 
in Shanewis the major triumph may be duly accredited to 
Rafaelo Diaz in the tenor role of Lionel. It is neither a 
brilliant nor sympathetic role, but it is one that occasionally 
in duets and certain solo passages affords vocal opportuni- 
ties, of which Diaz availed himself notably.” The opinion of 
the Evening Herald critic was: “Rafaelo Diaz was gen- 
erous with his opulent tenor qualities and proved to be an 
actor of great dramatic impulse, carrying his scenes with 
verve and precision in spite of the increased distances of this 
gigantic stage.” The Los Angeles Examiner said: “Rafaelo 
Diaz sang the tenor role, Lionel, with a voice of fine timbre 
and warmth. His range and breadth of style would have 
done justice to greater demands on his talent, and he was 
warmly applauded.” The Express commented: “Rafaelo 
Diaz revealed very good means and fine warmth as the 
all-too-ready courting Lionel.” 


Alexander Oumanski in Ballet Program 


Alexander Oumanski and his ballet gave a program for 
the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles on June 25. Mr. 
Oumanski, who has been in Los Angeles for the last few 
months, conceived and arranged this program specially for 
the club. The program opened with Chaminade’s Scarf 
Dance, danced by the entire company, and closed with the 
March of the Mannikins, also with the whole company. The 
other numbers were participated in by soloists with whom 
Mr. Oumanski occasionally joined, one of the numbers par- 
ticularly effective being the Valse from the opera, Echo, 
by Frank Patterson, which was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Oumanski’s ideas for the development of the ballet 
in Los Angeles are the result of originality and much 
thought-out details. An idea of what these ambitions are 
can be had from an excerpt taken from the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald after Guy Price had interviewed the artist: 
“Mr. Oumanski is one of the foremost exponents of the 
dance, and whenever he has something to say you can 
almost lay odds that that something is of keen interest.” 
Mr. Oumanski then went on to state—in the interview—that 
for ten years he has dreamed of an American Translation 
of the Classics, that for that many years he has been as- 
sembling material and creating ideas for its development 
and that he now feels that the time is ripe for the presenta- 
tion of his project. Of this proposed production there are 
two acts, the first including interpretations of life from 
every quarter of the globe, while the second will consist 
chiefly of excerpts from the operas of the real American 
composers. The company will consist of ballet dancers, 
singers, specialty dancers, an orchestra and Oumanski him- 
self, under whose supervision the entire development will be 
given. They are to be live, vivid, breathing creations with 
a complete story in each interpretation. Mr. Oumanski is 
planning a concert tour the latter part of August, which 
= include appearances for all the important clubs of the 

est. 


Grace Leslie for Intimate Opera 


The Boston Sunday Globe, in a recent issue, published a 
plea for a “Little Theater of Opera” for Boston, incidentally 
reminding its readers that “big voices are not necessarily 
great voices” and that many operas, notably Mozart's, “de- 
mand not caaity of voice but quality of voice and of 
artistry.” asting about for potential prima donnas mea- 
suring up to these “quality” 


requirements the writer particu- 
larly cited Grace Leslie. 
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Periods are now being reserved for all members of the faculty beginning Monday, Sept. 13th, the opening date of 
the Fall-Winter Term. 


85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Each of Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who, after an open competitive examination, 
are found to possess the greatest gift for playing and singing. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Comfortable and beautiful dormitory accommodations for men and women in College Building. Piano furnished 


with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


i 





COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 





70 E. Van Buren Street 


CARL D. KINSEY, MANAGER 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


Chicago 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
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AN AMERICAN OF THE AMERICANS 


A Mid-Westerner in Truth, His Early Boyhood Having Been Spent Out on the Prairie—Following Study in Paris, Success- 
ful Appearances Made in Belgium, France and Germany—Equally Notable Success Scored with 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies—Vacationing in America. 


“No,” said Clarence Whitehill, “neither sixty-five nor 
English,” thus effectually disposing of two persistent 
rumors that have had to do with his age and his nation- 
ality. 

Any mie 


both of 


who knows Mr. Whitehill’s youthful attitude, 
body spirit, is very well aware of the fact 
that long years will go by before he becomes sixty-five—the 
mistaken idea because of the length of his career, 
which he began as a very young man; and anyone who 
knows where he was born has no doubt that he is an 
American of the Americans. The unusual precision of 
peech which he acquired in the long time spent in London, 
from the average mid-western accent, is what 
idea that he was English. 


and 


aros 


far removed 
led to the 


A Mip-WESTERNER 

Clarence Whitehill was born 
out on the prairie, twelve miles away from the nearest 
town jowa. His father owned a large cattle 
and there he lived until he twelve years old, 
when the family moved into Marengo. In his youth Clar- 
Whitehill was a real cowboy, though not one of the 
wild-western variety In the long periods between the 
short sessions of the country schools, he used to help with 
his father’s herd. 

People in Marengo began to notice the fine baritone 
young Whitehill had soon after his voice changed. Before 
he had ever taken a lesson he acquired local celebrity at 
socials and in church. Finally it was decided that so good 
a voice deserved more education than could be given it 
and at nineteen the youngster was allowed to go to 
Chicago. His teacher there for the next few years was L 
4. Phelps, distinguished singer and teacher in his day, a 
pupil of Lamperti and also of Vannucini, two of Italy's 
foremost masters of song. To support himself Whitehill 
undertook various occupations. Six feet in height, big and 
trong, he was for a while one of the armed guards for 
Wells Fargo & Company; familiar with cattle, he worked 
at another time for Armour & Co.; and his first profes 
ional music work was as a member of a Chicago church 
quartet. His first concert—how well he recalls it !!—was 
given at the Lake Forest Seminary, and his fee was $5. 


“AMPANARI AND 


W HITEHILI 
Mid-western in truth, for 


Marengo, 
ranch, was 


ence 


iocally, 


Metea Recocnize TALENT 
company with Giuseppe Campanari, 
the famous Italian baritone who is still teaching in New 
York, as one of its stars, came to Chicago for a season. 
Somebody took the young American baritone to sing for 
him, Greatly impressed, Campanari asked the prima donna 
of the company, no other than Nellie Melba, to hear him 
sing. Both agreed that there was unusual musical talent 
in the young man which deserved further development 
abroad. So Whitehill found a philanthropist (!) who lent 
him enough meney to go abroad for study—at 6 per cent. 
compound interest. 


One day an opera 


To Stupy 


studied with Giraudet and 
f Jean de Reszke. 


Gors To Paris 


Whitehill went to Paris. He 
later with Sbriglia, the famous master of 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


American 
and went 


avoided 
Claude Chapuis, 


To learn French as soon as possible he 
society, studied hard with Mme 
about only in French circles 

in an ge at the Theatre de 
Belgium at Brussels, 


His first chance came 
la Monnaie, the first opera house of 


in 1899, where he sang Friar Laurent in Romeo and Juliet 
with distinct success. Returning to Paris, Mme. Messager, 
who had heard him in Brussels, spoke highly of the young 
American to her husband, André Messager, then first con- 
ductor in the Opéra-Comique, and an appointment was 
made for Whitehill to sing for him. 
Srncs at Opéra-CoMIQuEe 

He called on Messager at the appointed time. 
was apologetic. 
explained ; 


Messager 
There were two ladies waiting for him, he 
they had been waiting over half an hour. White- 
hill was very sorry—but he had an appointment for an 
audition, and he would like to make the audition. M. 
Messager listened to him; then, forgetting ,all about the 
ladies, he sent for his director, Carré, who by the way, is 
still at the head of the Opéra-Comique. Whitehill got a 
contract. He sang at the Opéra-Comique in various roles 
during the years 1900-1-2. One outside engagement he 
particularly remembers was at the home of M. Mors, one 
of the first great automobile manufacturers of France, 
where a private performance—the first in Paris—of Das 
Rheingold (in concert form) was given under the direc- 
tion of the late Camille Chevillard, for many years con- 
ductor of the Lamoureux Orchestra. In the Fall of 1901 
he was back in America ‘or a while, singing in the season 
of opera in English, which was put on at the Metropolitan 
under the joint management of Henry W. Savage and 
Maurice Grau, but 1902 found him again in Europe, in 
Paris for a while and then in Germany. 
CoAcHED BY CoSIMA WAGNER 

Maestro Spiro heard and liked the American, and sent 
him to Cosima Wagner at Bayreuth, who personally 
coached him in the role of Amfortas (Parsifal), a role of 
which he is today without question the foremost interpreter, 











“She has alyric soprano 
voice of great natural 
beauty. Her singing is 


musical and pleasing.” 


The Boston Globe said the above about 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





just as he is the ideal, idaiianabh and grace Hans 
Sachs. 


Then 


Michel Balling, always persona gratissima at Bayreuth, con- 


followed several years of service in Germany. 
ducting then at 


Liibeck, engaged him, and there he sang 
his complete 


Ring Cycle of Wotans for the first time. 
Next came two years at Elberfeld under Hans Gregor, 
later one of the foremost operatic directors, first at the 
Komische Oper, Berlin, afterward at the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, Then there were five years at Cologne, where 
Otto Lohse was the principal conductor. 
FAME 
Whitehill’s 


Spreaps THROUGHOUT GERMANY 
fame spread rapidly throughout Germany, 
and he was in demand at all the leading opera houses as 
guest—Vienna, Munich, and the Bayreuth Festivals. He 
was in the famous Wagner town every year from 1902 to 
1908, singing in each festival given during that time, and 
studying in the alternate years. He went to the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden, London, for the first time in the 
Spring of 1904, and sang there from that time in every 
season that was given until the war brought interruption 
in 1915. His work there included the creation of the part 
of Jochanaan (John the Baptist) in the first performance 
in England of Strauss’ Salome. 
SUMMONED TO THE METROPOLITAN 

Then came the long-due summons to the Metropolitan. 
He sang there for the season of 1909-10, disliked existing 
conditions, resigned at the end of the season and went back 
to Europe, signing a contract with the Vienna Imperial 
Opera. Suddenly he was stricken with an overpowering 
fit of homesickness. New York had seemed too attractive 
to him the previous winter, after all the years abroad; he 
arranged to be relieved from his Vienna contract and came 
home, but quickly went back across the ocean to sing three 
months with Sir Thomas Beecham in London. 

The spring of 1911 saw him back here again, when, ac- 
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cording to his own statement, he gave “the worst recital 
ever given in New York.” The accuracy of this is very 
much to be questioned, however, for ever since that time 
he has been Tepe extremely busy between opera and con- 
cert. From 1911 to 1914 he was a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Soon after that he came back to the 
Metropolitan, 1914, to be one of the mainstays of the com- 
pany, singing a multitude of roles in German, French, 
Italian and English, and giving astonishing demonstrations 
of each and every one of them, much as they differ from 
one another. 
VACATIONING IN AMERICA 


Now comes a summer of rest and recreation to be spent 
in Vermont and on the Jersey coast, and next November 
will find him back at the Metropolitan, presenting again 
that series of clean cut, artistically moulded inter- 
pretations which long ago proved him one of the great 
international baritones, and working happily for (as he 
himself put it) “the finest boss I ever had, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza.” 


Elizabeth Glenn a Ten Year Old Pianist 


The following review by Frederick Delzell appeared in 
the Amarillo Daily News and refers to an unusual concert 
given by a pupil of Gladys Marsalis Glenn, Normal instruc- 
tor of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study in 
the Panhandle of West Texas: “Elizabeth Glenn, ten-year- 








ELIZABETH GLENN 


old pianist, played a recital to a capacity audience in the 
Polk Street Methodist Church. The program in its en- 
tirety would have done justice to a pianist of much more 
advanced years. Elizabeth's outstanding quality is her 
mature musical intelligence. The well known Mozart con- 
certo in E flat major was notably done. A feat in memory 
alone, but it was enhanced by the little performer's cor- 
rect conception of the piquant delicate style of Mozart. 
At times, especially in the allegro movement, the produc- 
tion had no semblance of the amateur. To find the scintil- 
lating vivacity of Mozart’s style portrayed by a girl of ten 
is indeed gratifying. The rather tedious cadenzas inserted 
by Hummel were not only handled with facility but with 
commanding decision. If anything was lacking it was 
only a perfectly balanced maturity which can only come 
with years. The first group included numbers by Chopin 
and Godard, and the last group following the concerto was 
made up of compositions of Mozart, MacDowell, Grieg, 
and others. Even in this last with evidences of fatigue 
(which was pardonable) this group displayed some delight- 
ful qualities. A sense of color and originality of interpre- 
tation was evidenced. The promising thing about Eliza- 
beth’s development is the fact that she has the capacity 
for development. By comparing her previous recitals with 
this one she has recourses and talent of practically an un- 
limited amount. To an audience of ‘piano wearied’ audi- 
tors the entire recital proved a delight.” 

The above mentioned program was given in Roswe!!, 
N. M., a week later. In addition to many other things 
which would duplicate the Amarillo review, the Roswell 
Herald stated: “Never has a Roswell audience listened to 
such wonderful playing by so young an artist. Her mem- 
ory work reflected the splendid Dunning System of which 
her teacher is the successful exponent. Her performance 
was a remarkable accomplishment both technically and as 
concerns interpretation.” 

Beside holding her regular teachers’ classes, Mrs. Glenn 
teaches many advanced students and employs three assist- 
ants in her Amarillo studios. The Elizabeth Glenn refer- 
red to in this article is not related to Mrs. Glenn. 
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Earle Laros Presents Request Program 


The Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earle Laros, conduc- 
tor, closed the season with a request program which con- 
sisted of the “Unfinished” symphony and Rosamunde over- 
ture by Schubert, the Bach air and gavotte from the D 
major suite, the Bartered Bride Dances a movement from 
the Pathetique symphony and the Overture to Merry 
Wives of Nicolai. The orchestra played with the enthusi- 
asm of a first concert rather than the end of a hard sea- 
son. Weekly rehearsals were held and five regular con- 
certs and two children’s concerts were given. The Easton 
Orchestra is unique in that it is run without a financial de- 
ficit, due to the codperation of conductor and players and 
the Board of Education, which contributes the new audi- 
torium of the Senior High School, and the patronage of 
the public. The orchestra not only plays its scores accur- 
ately but also puts into them that sense of musicianship 
that distinguishes the work of a professional orchestra. 
The band numbers seventy-five musicians with a full 
double wood-wind section and all brasses. Mr. Laros is 





EARLE LAROS. 


planning some programs for the coming season which will 
further distinguish the work of the orchestra. A _ Bee- 
thoven program will be given as well as some novelties. 
It is planned to open the season with the Bach suite for 
flutes and strings, Mr. Laros playing the harpsichord. 


Flonzaley Quartet “at Top of Tree” 


Just what the English think of the Flonzaley Quartet is 
revealed in the terse comment of the London Daily Mail: 
“In spite of modern rivalry, they are still at the top of the 
tree.” The quartet plays each year in England on its way 
to the Continent. This season these musicians gave the 
Mozart C major, Beethoven's F major, and Schumann's A 
minor quartets. The critic of the Daily Chronicle gave it as 
his opinion that “as a chamber-music organization they have 
no superior for perfect ensemble and artistic finish in inter- 
pretation.” The Daily Telegraph supplemented with the 
remark that “it is difficult, when listening to the Flonzaleys, 
to resist the feeling that one is in the presence of something 
as near perfection in the art of concerted playing as seems 
humanly possible.” The quartet also played_in Liverpool, 
its second visit there as guests of the British Music Society. 

After leaving England, the members journeyed to Spain, 
where they made an extended tour, giving two concerts in 
the larger centers of Madrid, Saragossa, and Vigo. Other 
cities visited were Pampeluna, Barcelona, Valencia, Gijon, 
and Oviedo. In Madrid, they appeared by special request at 
the Royal Palace, in addition to their regular concerts. So 
successful was the tour that the quartet was invited to re- 
turn next season, but it is possible that other plans for this 
famous organization may carry it in another world direction. 
The members have now dispersed for their individual sum- 
mer recreations, but will meet in August on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, at Lutry, the summer home of Alfred Pochon, 
the second violinist of the quartet. 


George Liebling a Prolific Composer 

George Liebling, pianist, is coming more and more to the 
front also as a composer. Most of the important American 
publishers are issuing his new works. Arthur Pi. Schmidt, 
of Boston, has reprinted a second edition within six months 
of George Liebling’s Impromptu on Black Keys (dedicated 
to Ossip Gabrilowitsch), Ode to Spring, and Etude 
Rhythmique (adapted from Czerny), dedicated to Heniot 
Lévy. 

The Impromptu is a charmingly melodious composition, 
so idiomatically written that it may be used as a teaching 
piece of moderate difficulty as well as a concert number of 
brilliant effect. It ranks worthily with the famous Chopin 
study on black keys. Ode to Spring is lyrical in the ex- 
treme, tuneful, and uncommonly sensitive and lovely in 
harmonization. The Czerny adaptation constitutes a prac- 
tical exercise but at the same time is enriched with sufficient 
variety to make it also a morceau for the salon or for 
recital use. . soa 

Liebling compositions recently published hy G. Schirmer 
are La Cubana and Venetian Lace; Carl Fischer has put 
forth the same artist’s Bolero, Lady of the Lake (after Sir 
Waiter Scott’s poem) and Vision: A Lyric of Psyche; and 
Enoch & Sons (New York) is sponsor for Liebling’s Waltz 
in Thirds. eel 

George Liebling left on July 8 for Bemidji, Minn., where 
he played at the State Teachers’ College the following day. 
Mr. Liebling is also to appear at the De Kalb. Iil., Normal 
School on July 26, The pianist played at the college in 
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Macomb, Ill., on July 1, these dates proving his popularity 
with educational institutions. 


Artists Under Management Arthur Judson 


For the season 1926-27 Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son announces thirty-three individual artists, Ruth St. Denis 
with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers and a number 
of ensemble organizations. Among the sopranos are Claire 
Dux, Amy Evans, Nina Morgana, Corinne Rider-Kelsey and 
Helen Traubel. Three contraltos are on the list—Karin 
Branzell, Sophie Braslau and Sigrid Onegin. The latest ad- 
dition to the tenors is Lauritz Melchior. Charles Stratton 
and Vernon Williams are the other two tenors announced 
by Arthur Judson, Fraser Gange and Alexander Kipnis 
are again the baritones for next season, and James Wolfe 
remains the only basso on the list. 

Among the violinists are Ruth Breton, Carl Flesch, Joseph 
Szigeti and Efrem Zimbalist. Concert Management Arthur 
Judson announces ten pianists, including Alfred Cortot, 
Alfredo Casella, Carl Friedberg, Gitta Gradova, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Evlyn Howard-Jones, Solomon, Wanda Lan 
dowska (pianist and harpsichordist), Guiomar Novaes and 
Ottorino Respighi, who will be heard with orchestras as 
pianist and guest leader, and will give recitals with his wife, 
Elsa Respighi, soprano. 

One cellist is announced. Hans Kindler, and one harpist, 
Carlos Salzedo, who also plays with several ensemble com- 
binations, the Salzedo Harp Trio and the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble. . Two string quartets are included among the Judson 
offerings. The first, the New York String Quartet, consists 
of Messrs. Cadek, Siskovsky, Vaska and Schwab. The sec 
ond, the Philharmonic String Quartet, has as its members 
Messrs. Guidi, Lichstein, Barzin and Mazzucchi, all leading 
members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
former quartet is available all next year; the latter’s ap- 
pearances are subject to the schedule of the orchestra. 

The last attraction on the list is Ruth St. Denis with Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers. At present this famous 
terpsichorean ensemble is in the Orient. Their season in 
America is limited to twelve weeks, beginning January 10. 


Hanna Brocks Starts Class in Bedford, Pa. 


When Hanna Brocks arrived in Bedford, Pa., where she 
will hold a large master class during the summer, she in- 
tended to take a little rest before starting her teaching. 
But the news of her arrivval spread and almost immediately 
two new pupils from a neighboring place made arrangements 
to begin their lessons at once. Following that Miss Brocks’ 
schedule filled up rapidly and now her class is in full swing. 
She is also inaugurating a class for children and six have 
already been enrolled. Miss Brocks will prepare their voices 
for the future and keep them from straining or over-doing 
in their school and choir singing. 

Miss Brocks’ introduction was made at a large Rose 
Tea given by her friend, Mrs. John Hoefgen, at her home 
in Juliana Heights, who, incidentally, was one of the last 
pupils of the late Louis Koemmenich. About one hundred 
guests were present and Miss Brocks gave a delightful pro- 
gram. The audience was most appreciative and inspiring 
and the large music room was attractively decorated with 
flowers. The singer not only made a very favorable im- 
pression, but was also engaged to sing at the special services 
of the Presbyterian and the Reformed churches. She will 
also give her own recital there in August. At her recent 
appearance, Miss Brooks had the splendid assistance of 
Grace Murdoch at the piano, 


Mynotti a Leschetizky Pupil 
Giovanni Minotti (J. C. Mynotti), of London, writes to 
the Musica. Courter to say that in the list of Leschetizky 
pupils which was published some time ago {n these pages 
there appeared after his name “(one lesson),” but that, as 
a matter of fact, he studied extensively as a very young 
man with the professor, and submits proof of the fact. 


—===== 














Ss . ; s 
BARONESS OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


Soprano, who, after a very busy season of singing and 


teaching, will conduct a five weeks’ summer master class at 

her Metropolitan Opera House studio, New York, and spend 

the rest of the summer at her Estate in Greenwood Lake 
N. J. 


Needless to say the phrase “one lesson” was not inserted 
in the list by this paper. It was copied from the original 
diary. It must have had some reference that is now lost 


Ljungkvist to Sing Messiah 

Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, is engaged to sing in 
the Messiah at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., on July 24. The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra in conjunction with 
chorus of a thousand voices will make this festival an aus 
picious occasion. Mr. Ljungkvist will also appear in oper 
atic selections with the orchestra and in 7 
with piano. 

This excellent artist, who is the fortunate possessor of a 
beautiful tenor voice combined with the keenest sense of 
interpretative ability, is steadily gaining recognition in the 
world of music. 


groups ot 


songs 


Chamlee to Sing for King and Queen 

When Mario Chamlee, who is now singing with the Ra 
vinia Opera Company at Ravinia Park, Illinois, left Paris 
he received the following telegram from Ambassador Ham 
mond of Madrid: “Can you sing for King and Queen, 
American Embassy, Madrid, May 27. Wire answer quick, 
stating probable expenses.” As it was impossible to re 
arrange his engagements in Germany at that time he could 
not accept the honor offered by Ambassador Hammond 
Next season when he is abroad it has been promised he will 
sing for and be presented to the King and Queen of Spain 


Edward Johnson a “Superlative Artist” 

“As a concert singer Johnson has always been immensely 
popular in Portland, but Monday evening, as an operatic 
artist, the famous Metropolitan tenor appeared at his very 
best,” said the Portland News in reviewing a recent appear- 
ance of Edward Johnson in Portland, Ore. “Johnson is a 
superlative artist,” continued the critic of that paper. “His 
is a rare tenor voice of decided mellowness, beauty and purity 
of tone, which he uses with utmost taste and intelligence,” 


4 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





In view of the enormous success in the United States of the 
Distinguished Artiste 


SENORITA 


RAQUEL 


MELLER | 


Mr. E. Ray Goetz has prevailed upon her to return here in October 
for an extended tour of the States and Latin America, in her 


REVUE-RECITALS 





For Bookings address 
VICTOR KIRALY, Offices of E. Ray Goetz, Empire Theatre, New York City 
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the Curtis Institute of Music in a pr agen 
— ‘ has already been made in these columns regarding the great 
BOSTON loss suffered by musical Boston in the departure of Mme. 
Miquelle. 
The Longy School of Music will open its twelfth season 
Loncy Scnoot GRADUATION in the fall under the direction of Minna Holl. The 
The program of the annual graduation concert faculty will remain substantially unchanged and the courses 
School of Music, which was given at Bates will continue as heretofore. 
measured up to the high standards which have SumMMER Session Opens at N. E. Conservatory 
acterized public performances of this institution. The summer session of the New England Conservatory 
Eurythmics, both by children and adult of Wusic opened directly after the commencement exercises 
d unusually interesting, thanks to the marked —4f June 22, with the following faculty: (Pianoforte) Julius 
ée Longy Miquelle, generally recognized as Chaloff, Charles F, Dennee, Floyd B, Dean, Kurt Fischer, 
the leading authorities in this country in the field Edwin Klahre, Stuart Mason, Mary L. Moore, Eustace B. 
thmic gymnastics and geometry. Songs by children Rice, Frank Watson; (violin) Minot A. Beale, Roland 
tudents also figured prominently on the program. Reasoner; (organ) Raymond Robinson; (voice) Clarence 
vements for string quartets by Ruth Murphy were RB Shirley, William L. Whitney, Stella B. Crane; (orchestra 
Olive Riley, Jane Hutchins, Austin Ivory, and conducting and wind instruments) Francis Findlay ; (com- 
Hope Howell, who won the piano competition — pnosition, counterpoint, harmony and harmonic analysis) 
n November, 1924, was heard in a group of 
Bach, Debussy and Beethoven Doris 
| a group of violin solos in which she was 
ompanied by Minna Holl, pianist. The first 
Haydn's piano concerto in D, with string 
mpaniment, was played by Virginia Fuller, 
Miquelle conducting and G. deLellis at the 
The program was brought to a close with ey > 
Aux premieres clartes de l'Aube, for voices ARTHUR FIEDLER 
-DLER, 


vith orchestra and accompanying chorus of 
nd .tenor George Miquelle conducted this generally regarded as the most versatile member of the Bos- 
0 COE t , 


ee yes ton Symphony Orchestra, who scored a brilliant success as 
awarded to John S. Barnet, Robert Barnet, conductor of the last Boston Symphony “Pop” concert fol- 
Caroline lowing the resignation of the popular Agide Jacchia, Mr. 
Fiedler was the first Boston musician in the history of these 
famous concerts to conduct the orchestra. He studied at 
tion to beginners in solfege was given to the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin and has been a mem- 
ook Slemnen ‘Seates. te, tn See et ber of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for the past eleven 
il, Teradinn tanh te. Lavenes Stoel are years as a player of the violin, viola, celesta, piano, organ, 
Robbir and second prize to Monique or what you will, depending upon the need of the moment. 
advanced solfege group second prize was Besides his manifold duties as a member of the orchestra, 
Hutchins he is also widely known as a coach and accompanist for con- 
was presented to Renée Longy Miquelle, cert artists. Mr. Fiedler is also conductor of the Boston 
been appointed instructor of solfege at Sinfonietta, an orc hestra of some twenty-five selected mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony, favorably knows throughout 
New England. He is the son of Emanuel Fiedler, who was 
one of the original Kneisel Quartet and for twenty-five years 
a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 














Dori Louges Sidney Heywood 
arolyn Hamant. Medals were presented to 
tian, Amy Eaton, and Olga Frothingham 








-AURA LITTLEFIELD, 
LAUR : Leah) whose intention it is to erect a new building. The 
Boston soprano, closed her season with an engagement at Wi igwam Auditorium, where the services will be held, will 
Al | |- UR( | Phillips Exeter a, Exeter, N. H., - 3 cl ~ seat 3,300. The choir will number from forty to fifty and 
occasion was the graduation exercises of the Academy, anc will be composed of boys and men only. 
Mme. Littlefield scored a decided success. ’ 


SAILINGS 


Arthur M. Curry; (Italian) Anna Botero; (dramatic) 


Clayton D. Gilbert. Instruction is given continuously in the : 
foregoing departments of the New England Conservatory Mr. and Mrs. Nicola A. Montani 
throughout the vacation months, the office and classrooms Nicola Montani, conductor of the Palestrina Choir, and 


being open daily from nine to five o'clock, except Saturdays Catherine Sherwood Montani, director of the Montani Vocal 
when they are open only from nine to twelve o'clock. J.C. Studios of New York and Philadelphia, sailed for Naples 


i naetneesrign on the S.S. President Wilson on July 6 to remain in Italy 
ETHBERG Zuro in Central Park until the end of September. 


Josiah Zuro, conductor of the Sunday Symphonic Society, “ ; : ’ 
announces that his orchestra will give two concerts this Romualdo Sapio and Clementine De Vere 


month on the Mall, Central Park, on the evenings of July Romualdo $ Sapio and his wife, ( Sg De Vere, after 

17 and 24 at 8.30 p. m., Mr. Zuro conducting. Adhering a very busy winter season, sailed, July 3, for Europe where 

IBBETT to his well known policy of giving classics to the masses, they will spend the summer. They will return to re-open 

Mr. Zuro, in addition to popular numbers, will play some their studios on September 20. 

compositions of a more classical nature. For the first con- 

cert, July 17, Irma de Baun, soprano, will be the soloist, Cesare Sturani 

singing The Mad Scene from the opera Lucia di Lammer- Cesare Sturani, New York vocal teacher and coach, sailed 

moor by Donizetti. on the S.S. Arabic on July 10 for Italy. Mr. Sturani will 
— visit relatives in Bologna and then spend some time in the 


Management 
> ONT, j — alle Cantor Rosenblatt am Conduct Chicago Services country resting, before returning to New York to reopen 
oli: » = MULel” Leo Rosenblatt is in Chicago in connection with the his studio on September 16. em 
arrangements for Cantor Josef Rosenblatt’s (his father’s) cS 
527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK first High Holiday services there. He has been asked to McQuhae’s Radio Work 
take full charge of things. The services are being held Allen McQuhae, Irish tenor, who has been the soloist heard 


under the auspices of a Talmud Torah (The Beth Rachel over WEAF during the Atwater Kent Hour on Sunday 
ou en —————— 3 nights for a number of weeks past, admits that he has always 


harbored a large share of skepticism about the amount of 

ERWIN E; Y MH l, i PLANIST “fan mail” that prima donnas and movie sheiks receive, but 
since he has been appearing regularly on the air, he has 

changed his mind, for his own weekly mail is considerable. 

Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 Broadway, New York “It is more than remarkable,” Mr. McQuhae said recently, 
; KNABE PIANO USED “and I always have been a scoffer.at the amount of mail 


that it is reported various people receive. I am, in fact, 


# —|_—BARITONE = quite embarrassed by the huge sacks of mail that are for- 
a son pee a 4 Po ee is warded to me from WEAF. Some of the letters bring a 
vailable for Concert, Recital an ratorio §=|ump in my throat for it is marvelous to believe that one 

Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. " 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street can bring happiness to someone so far away and unseen. 


Some letters are humorous, and a number contain requests 
for numbers. I try to sing as many request numbers as 
possible, but when I do not comply with the various re- 


quests | imagine that the writers feel that their letters are 
not read. Every one is read, but some of the songs asked 
for would not suit my voice, the policy of the program, or 


myself, for after all, especially on the air without one’s 
Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. personality to assist, one has to be careful to sing numbers 
that are especially suited to onesself.” 
Available Concerts—Recitals December Ist to January 10th Only Mr. McQuhae will continue to appear weekly before the 
Ruchusive Concert Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. mike at WEAF on Sunday evenings for the summer, for he 
KNABE PIANO has proven one of the most Popular concert artists on the 
air. He will go to the coast in the fall on a long tour. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 
Dear Mr. Sawee— February 23, 1923. 
Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, iet me express my appreciation of your Prat vy understanding 
of the TR’ E ART of singing and the intelligent icity of your elucidations, which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth § in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


Phone Endicott 0139 74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CIT Y 
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CRITICISMS 
of the performance of 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
given by 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 

At the Boston Opera House 

April 24, 1926 


Performed by Present and Past Students 
of the Conservatory 





THE CAST 
Madame Butterfly............. Dorothy Francis 
ON nae D ie aw ob edad oes Jeska Swartz Morse 
Mate Pinbertem. ...5.0ssccecss Maurine Palmer 
B. F. Pinkerton............ Rulon Y. Robinson 








Sharpless ....... David Blair McClosky 
OTR Ser ...Richard MeIntyre 
Il Principe Yamadori. William D. Simmons 
Lo Zio Bonzd........ -Charles W. Pearson 
errr rrr errr rey oseph Lopez 
: Commissario. .. Gennaro D’Allessandro 
L’ Ufficiale del Registro........ Richard Condie 
La Madre di Cio-Cio-San...... Florence Owen 
EE ios des ocebkaerens Florence Barbiers 
Ed AU sab dvehaeeneeseonseee ss Emma Wheeler 





H. T. Parker in the “Boston Evening 
Transcript,” April 26, 1926. 


OPERATIC MIRACLES: 
“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 
SUNG, ACTED, STAGED 


The Conservatory Outdoes All 
Expectation 





Mr. Goodrich Leads a Puccinian Orches- 
tra—Mr. St. Leger Binds Music, Action 
and Settings Into a Remarkable Whole 
—Youthful Abilities Released and Prac- 
tised—Principals for Crown—And for 
Boston, Lacking Opera, Twenty Morals. 


Pleasure abounded, and morals also, in 
the performance of “Madama Butter- 
fly” by the forces of the New England 
Conservatory at the Opera House last 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Goodrich con- 
ducted as though operatic conducting 
were his routined profession; while on 
this particular occasion, he could also be 
“on edge.” The orchestra of the Con- 
servatory, raised to sufficient numbers 
for the score and the theater, surpassed 
expectation in operatic readiness and flu- 
ency, variety and incisiveness. Within 
memory, Cio-Cio-San coming over the 
bridge into Pinkerton’s garden has not 
been companioned with such fresh, true, 
pliant singing voices. They were youth- 
fully resonant and bright; they had been 
schooled until they were at ease in Puc- 
cini’s exacting measures; with person- 
ages and scene they were sufficiently in 
character. 

Out of the present and recent classes 
came the he of the secon- 
_ dary figures. By Mr. St. Leger’s train- 
ing, their own readiness, the zest of the 
hour, they conquered rottine and saliency. 
One of them in particular, young Mr. 
Richard McIntyre, taking the part of the 
marriage-broker, Goro, disclosed an un- 
mistakable faculty for operatic character- 
ization. Higher in the scale, Mr. Mc- 
Closky gained life and warmth as the 
operatic Consul. Mr. Robison fell no 
whit short of the puppet that is Pinker- 
ton; conveyed him American-wise; yield- 
ed to none of the meaner temptations of 
Italian song. Add Mrs. Swartz-Morse, 
repeating a Suzuki from her earlier 
operatic days, sombre, muted, forebod- 
ing, devoted—Japanese bronze more deep- 
ly surfaced and subtly shaded than of 
old. Crown the cast, finally, with the 
Butterfly of Miss Dorothy Francis, sung 
and acted as by one winged with oppor- 
tunity, achieving both the music and the 
character in full tones and broad strokes, 
yet nowhere overstraining Puccini’s 
tragedy. Though Japanese on the sur- 
face it is also Italianate within. Minia- 
tures. operatically, are the figures; 
Cio-Cio-San knows a passion of giving 
and trusting, illusion and disillusion. She 
remembered—and went down to the 
shades. 

The wonder was that from students 
present and past, from graduates sent 
into the singing world, from a teacher- 


“OPERATIC MIRACLES”—xz. T. Parker in Boston Transcript 












New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
votre OF MUSIC «=: 


Boston, Mass. 
Established 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violon- 
cello and all other Orchestral Instruments ; 
Composition, Harmony, History of Music, 
Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir 
Training, Ensemble for Strings, Wood- 


wind and Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 


A three year course leading to Conserva- 


tory Diploma, 
English, Psychology and Education 
Languages 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 
Free Privileges 


of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap 
pearing before audiences with orchestral 
accompaniment, 

Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 


General Manager 











Pinkerton and an administrator-conduc- 
tor, the Conservatory could array such 
individual abilities. Mr. St. Leger as 
Stage Manager, was neither hurried nor 
curbed. His rehearsals were ample; his 
authority unquestioned; his singing and 
acting material both malleable and eager. 
At will he might follow “the tradition” 
or discard it. He nut it by to advantage 
when he made the Consul a younger fig- 
ure than is the custom—companion to 
Pinkerton’s years youthfully perturbed 
and sympathetic with Cio-Cio-San’s 
tragedy. He departed from it again 
when he persuaded Pinkerton out of the 
ways of Italian tenors into the ways of 
American manhood. 

With imagination of his own, Mr. St. 
Leger worked again when he held Suzuki 
haunting, sombre-eyed, on the edges of 
the action. He was fluent, plausible 
and pictorial in the groupings. He had 
an eye and a hand for individual as well 
as unified action in the little chorus. He 
kept the stage in plastic and significant 
motion, nowhere merely arbitrary or rest- 
less. He checked and nearly eliminated- 
since sometimes Puccini and his libret- 
tists hinder—merely operatic gesturing 
and posturing. Expertly, and again with 
imagination, he mated operatic action to 
operatic speech. His sense of progress, 
cumulation and climax seldom erred. He 
made the most of such exceptional oppor- 
tunity as a living and adaptable child 
afforded. So forth and so onward in as 
admirable stage-direction as Boston has 
seen these many cays in the singing thea- 
ter. 


In sight and sound of these strange and 
admirable things the morals came thick 
and fast. The Conservatory Orchestra is 
a band of amateurs and “semi-profes- 
sionals,” aided now and again by teach- 
ers of the instruments. It is usually prac- 
ticed only in symphonic music. Yet here 
it was in operatic readiness for every 
twist and turn of Puccini’s shifting score, 
in clear mingling of that sensuously rich. 
dramatically colored, incisively accented 
tone which is operatic voice. True, the 
orchestra had been long and diligently 
prepared for a single end. Even s0, it 
did suggest the possibility of an operatic 
orchestra in Boston—and for more than 
one performance a season. After “Han- 
sel and Gretel” a year ago, after 
“Madama Butterfly” last Saturday. there 
can be no doubtine Mr. Goodrich’s 
ripened ability for operatic conducting. 

If the singing-plavers of secondary 
parts can he schooled as Mr. Goodrich 
and Mr. St. Leger trained those of 
“Madama_ Butterfly” resident ability 
would yield them to other operas. Miss 
Francis gave to Cio-Cio-San the voice 
of youth: colored it with the character : 
warmed it with emotion: joined it to the 
orchestra; wrought it into the musico- 
dramatic ensemble. Her action was com- 
plement to her song, the pith and sem- 


blance of the operatic instant. She is 
not the only young singer, American or 
European, so graced and prepared. Not 
many Suzukis in current knowledge ex 
cel Mrs. Swartz-Morse's. None within 
memory so knows the end of Butterfly’s 
tragedy, and to that end in devotion en- 
dures. Operatic talent and ambition 
worth the heeding do not yet run in the 
American streets; but there is a deal 
more of them and it is a deal more in- 
telligent than it was ten years ago. 


E. F. Harkins in the “Boston Sunday Ad- 
vertiser,” A — 25, 1926. 


New Reiiend Conservatory teachers, 
graduates and members of the present 
student body joined together yesterday 
at the Boston Opera House in one of the 
best performances of Puccini’s “Mme. 
Butterfly” the Hub has ever heard. 

As a school venture the performance 
has probably never been equalled in this 
country. In general, it compares favor 
ably with “Butterfly” presentations given 
in Boston by the leading opera companies. 

From every viewpoint, musical, dra 
matic and scenic, this Conservatory “But- 
terfly” was a high-class achievement. It 
seemed not at all like a special, semi 
professional performance, with singers 
brought together for the first time, and 
with an orchestra made up of students. 

So excellent an ensemble, and so 
smooth, artistic and spirited a rendition 
of one of the most taxing modern operas 
would have “done credit to almost any 
opera company. 


From the Editorial Columns of “The Bos- 
ton Herald,” April 26, 1926. 


School and Ooee 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music has long been recognized as more 
than a local institution. Its salutary in- 
fluence has been far-reaching. Its well- 
trained graduates, scattered over the 
states, have not only been competent 
teachers in the various branches of the 
musical art; they have been instrumental 
in awakening civic interest in the art 
itself. Throughout the land are schools 
that owe their origin and welfare to the 
parent school in Boston 

It is a pleasure to see the New England 
Conservatory broadening its interests and 
influence in Boston itself. by showing 
what its teachers, graduates and pupils 
can do in the operatic field, and not 
merely in a tentative, amateurish way 
For two seasons the conservatory has put 
on the stage operatic works of importance 
in the performance of which all that took 
part, singers, instrumentalists, director, 
are or have been pupils of the school 
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HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


Joa REGNEAS 22°25 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under ger baton, was excellent. 
“(Signed) Eanst Von Domwanyt.’ 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


FPIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 406 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRAN 
CONCERT—OPERA- ‘RATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Sromrwer: New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 














New York City 








WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tenor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. ¥ 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 


Hier work in agtent in connection with R. A. M. and BR. C. M. 
Reems was fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
PAUER, both successively Principals of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND. A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES can also be cesengee, Mme. Saxby being a Graduate, Asso- 


clate and Examiner of the 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JOHN HEATH 
PARIS PIANIsT 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY —— 
202 rue deCourcelles 
August 1 


== $ WAYNE 232: 


3 Ave. Sully Prud'homme (Quail d'Orsay) Paris vil, France 
Eiwin A. Calberg, Manager, 812 E. 16th St., San Francisco 

















Paris, France 





Jane 20 to 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished 

charge by cor Pp or in p I} in- 
terviews. 





Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 




















MUSICAL COURIER 
RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 


Awa, JuLty 3 

It is no wonder that night after night Ravinia’s pavilion 
is completely sold out and that standing room, though free, 
is at a premium, as with the galaxy of stars Louis Eckstein 
gives his patrons, the contrary would be astonishing. For 
Aida, Eckstein had billed several of his trump cards, Reth- 
berg, Martinelli, Danise, Bourskaya and Rothier. What an 
ideal cast! Elisabeth Rethberg’s Aida is a big vocal and 
histrionical achievement. Though the role has been played 
and sung by innumerable sopranos since its premiere in 
1871, Rethberg finds in the part a new note—that of pathos. 
Her Aida is not as wild as many we have encountered. It is a 
sweeter woman and one of the very few which really could 
explain Rhadames’ devotion and disregard for Amneris’ in- 
fatuation. It is strange that so many beautiful Amnerises 
have been (on the operatic stage) rejected for a poor look- 
ing Aida, and it was quite pleasant to look on an Aida that 
had not disfigured herself to make up as the daughter of 
Amonasro. Then, Miss Rethberg sang especially well, with 
sweetness and lovely pianissimo, and, when needed, with 
tones of stupendous volume that shook the theater to its 
very foundation. If the Aida of Rethberg was one long 
to be remembered, the same may well be written of the 
Radames of Martinelli. True, these singers are heard at 
the Metropolitan in those roles, but Ravinia has probably 
better acoustics than those at the house on 39th Street in 
Manhattan. Martinelli’s singing completely won the audi- 
ence and he again made a palpable hit. Danise’s Amonasro 
is also well deserving praise, as generally the part is 
shouted nowadays by baritones, where it used to be sung 
in years gone by. Danise is among those who believe the 
part can be sung and he did it in a manner entirely to his 
credit, to the benefit of the many students on hand and to 
the enjoyment of his innumerable followers. The balance 
of the cast was excellent. The orchestra played well under 
the baton of Papi, and the chorus once again distinguished 
itself, 

Lucta, Jury 4. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated at Ravinia with an 
other performance of Lucia, but with a cast different from 
that heard previously. Lovely Florence MacBeth was the 
Lucia and she sang and acted the part as she does every- 
thing, with great sincerity and fine artistic purpose. She 
scored heavily and her success was richly deserved. Chamlee 
was the Edgardo, a role taken at the previous performance 
by Martinelli. Chamlee is an ideal Edgardo. This being 
set down, nothing more need be said, only that he shared 
first honors with MacBeth. Basiola was Ashton, a role 
sung previously by Danise. These interch: inges in casts 
among the principals make better performances in any the 
ater, and at Ravinia Louis Eckstein long ago found the we ay 
of getting one hundred per cent. out of his songbirds. They 
are all on their mettle and therefore give of their best. 

CARMEN, Juty 5. 

Bizet’s Carmen was given on July 5, when an extra per 
formance of grand opera was given instead of the regular 
Monday night symphony program. This was due to the 
Fourth of July celebration, which was feted on two suc 
cessive nights at Ravinia. It is always a pleasure to hear 
Carmen, one of the great operas of our day, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of some critics who want to gain a little 
recognition by condemning an opera which in popularity is 
today second to none. It is double enjoyment to hear Car- 
men when it is well given, and its performance at Ravinia 
left nothing to be desired. Alice Gentle, after an absence of 
several years, re-appeared as a voluptuous gyspy girl, the 
real butterfly of the operatic stage. Gentle’s delineation of 
the role quickens the pulse and her singing of the part being 
on par with her acting, she scored heavily. Her success 
reached the highest magnitude after the third act, and Louis 
Eckstein is here congratulated for having brought back to 
the company one of its most admired members. Edward 
Johnson was the Don Jose. Elegant, calm, yet forceful and 
manly, he made even Carmen waiver before him, not 
through sheer brutality, but a look so full of vengeance that 
Carmen knew her doom was close at hand even before 
Don Jose had reached for his dagger. Naturally, vocally 
speaking, his Don Jose was all that could be desired, as 
Johnson knows how to sing, but he also sang in a manner 
so artistic as to create a furore after the Flower Song. To 
add to the performance, the Micaela was no one else than 
Luella Melius, who finds in the part one of the best in her 
repertory. Her solo in the third act was one of the very 
happy moments of the performance. She, too, is one of the 
best excuses for Louis Eckstein giving Carmen several 
times at Ravinia this summer. Basiola was excellent as 
the Toreador, and Wilfried Pelletier conducted with intelli- 
gence and with the routine of a conductor of vast experi- 
ence. 

Manon Lescaut, Jury 6. 

Manon Lescaut was repeated with the same cast heard 
previously, so well headed by Bori, Martinelli and Defrere, 
with Papi conducting. 

Butrterr.y, Juty 7 

Madame Butterfly was repeated with the same cast heard 
previously, with the changes of Edward Johnson in the role 
of Pinkerton, and Paggi as Suzuki. Those parts had been 
sung during the first week by Bourskaya and Martinelli. 
Paggi has a lovely voice and proved anew her intelligence 
by her clever portrayal, and, incidentally, she looked ravish- 
ing in the garb of the faithful servant of Butterfly. John- 
son’s Pinkerton really does honor to the U. S. Navy, not that 
Pinkerton’s behavior towards Butterfly does not need any 
apologies, but Johnson looked so manly, so young, so dis- 
tinguished as a lieutenant that he made many new admirers 
among the weaker sex, while the men were quite happy to 
see a Pinkerton who gave the illusion of an American offi- 
cer. Vocally, Johnson was a happy foil for Rethberg, as 
their voices blended so well during the duet, as to electrify 
the audience, which showed keen appreciation by recalling 
the singers time after time at the conclusion of the scene. 
Another big performance to be written in golden letters in 
the annals of grand opera. 

Ricotetto, Jury 8 

It is interesting for readers of a paper who have been 
acquainted with a writer’s views for many years to read 
once in a while what critics on other papers have to say re- 
garding a performance, and for this reason a part of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn's review of the performance of Rigoletto, 


Fatyi 13; 1986 
given with a star cast, is here published in lieu of our own: 

“Two artists stood out from the fine ensemble that pre- 
sented Rigoletto last night at Ravinia, probably just as the 
composer intended. They were Giuseppe Danise in the title 
role and Luella Melius as Gilda. It was not alone by reason 
of the beauty of the music allotted them that Miss Melius 
and Mr. Danise captured and held the center of the stage. 
They proved themselves worthy of it. In all of opera there 
is no lovelier tone quality than the little soprano from Wis- 
consin develops in this aria. She has never sung it better. 
So astonishing was the tonal and technical display that the 
public seemed reluctant to applaud, though their response, 
once begun, lacked nothing in cordiality. If the technical 
aspects of the performance astonished the listener at first 
hearing—the trill and scale are symbols of per fection—the 
purely musical qualities linger longest in recollection.” 

Edward Moore of the Tribune said that “Mario Chamlee 
was excellent in both visual and auditory aspects,” and also 
praised, like all his other colleagues on the daily press, the 
work of Melius, Danise, Rothier and Paggi and went on to 
say that “Rigoletto as sung at Ravinia is about right.” 

Tue Love or Turee Kings, Jury 9 

A performance such as one seldom witnesses was the one 
of The Love of Three Kings, given be fore a sold-out house 
at Ravinia on Thursday night, with a cast so perfect as to 
give entire satisfaction. With Bori as Fiora, Johnson as 
Avito, Lazzari as Archibaldo, and Papi directing the Monte- 
mezzi score, one was led to expect a splendid performance, 
but not as remarkable as the one under review. When a 
reviewer's enthusiasm knows no bounds then something re- 
markable must happen, and remarkable indeed was the per- 
formance of The Love of Three Kings as given at Ravinia. 
Such a thrilling second act we have never seen, and this is 
said without exaggeration on our part. We have, since our 
early youth, witnessed operas in many countries. We can 
recall wonderful performances of many works, but we 
doubt if we can remember a performance that brought us 
the entire satisfaction that we derived from L’Amore as 
given by Bori, Johnson, Basiola, Lazzari, Mojica, Paggi, 
Falco, Papi and Armando Agnini. Such a performance will 
live forever in the memory of all those fortunate enough to 
be at Ravinia, and those who were not there are advised to 
purchase tickets long in advance for the next, offering of the 
Montemezzi work. They have a treat in store, even if the 
performance should fall 50 per cent from the high standard 
attained at this year’s premiere. Enthusiasm was rampant. 
Eighteen curtains after the second act tells the story better 
than a lengthy review. 

Bori could have appeared alone eighteen times had she 
wished, as she deserved the honor, but modestly she refused 
to appear alone, though her colleagues wanted more than 
once to permit her to receive the tributes that the audience 
had in hand for her, as Bori really was sublime as Fiora. As 
already stated, we have heard Bori often as Fiora, not only 
at Ravinia, but elsewhere as well, and she has never acted 
the role and has never sung as on this occasion. No actress 
on the so-called legitimate stage could have acted better than 
she did. We know of some songstresses who have been com- 
pared with a Sarah Bernhardt, with a Duse, with a Barry- 
more, but the writer confesses ‘that on the operatic stage he 
has never seen such an actress-singer as Bori. She acted 
so well, sang so beautifully and so divinely, that one felt 
happy to be present at one of the greatest exhibitions of ar- 
tistry ever witnessed on the stage. After the stupendous 
scene of the second act, when Bori came back before the 
curtain with her colleagues, she looked fagged out, and no 
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wonder! She had given her all. She did not save one ounce 
of her strength. She was Fiora, she lived the part, had 
made you suffer with her, and in her struggle for life seemed 
so realistic that you had to force yourself into your seat as 
though you were really witnessing that which, after all, is 
always sham to a reviewer. As we are writing these lines 
we are trying our best to curb our enthusiasm, as otherwise 
we would fill columns in singing the praise of Bori. She is 
a great Fiora, this little woman, and we thank her for having 
given us one of the few thrills that we have received in the 
last decade while witnessing an operatic performance. 

Johnson’s Avito was idealistic from every standpoint. He 
sang with great beauty of tone and acted so well as to de- 
serve only the highest praise. He, too, won the high favor 
of the audience, which he had kept spellbound in the duet, 
with Bori and which reacted to him as a man. Happy Ra- 
vinia and happy the Metropolitan to have such a tenor on 
their roster. Chicago had Johnson once, but he was too 
good for that opera company’s management. The Archi- 
baldo of Virgilio Lazzari is an old acquaintance, but Laz- 
zari never sang or acted the part as he did on this mem- 
orable night. It seems as if all the artists cast were bound 
to follow Bori’s high standard and each of the principals 
surpassed his previous efforts. All the superlatives used 
for Johnson and Bori can be repeated in behalf of Lazzari, 
as, no doubt, with a less convincing and forceful Archibaldo 
the drama would have lost in its impetus and even Bori 
would have been compelled to slow down. Therefore, the 
“bravos” of the audience were meant for Lazzari as well as 
Bori and Johnson. Basiola’s Manfredo was capital; like- 
wise the Fiaminio of Jose Mojica, the Angella of Ada Paggi, 
and the Una Giovanetta of Philine Falco. 

The score had a beautiful reading under Gennaro Papi's 
baton. It was a performance that again proves that Ravinia 
is the queen of summer grand opera houses. 

SAMSON AND Devitan, Jury 10 

The week was closed with the first performance. this 
season of Samson and Delilah, given with a star cast. The 
review is deferred until next week. Rene Devries. 


Gordon Campbell’s Pupils Win Press Praise 


On June 8, Gordon Campbell presented his artist-pupils, 
Mabel Jones Pitts and Mrs. Bert M. Bunnell, in recital in 
Bloomington (Ill.). The following comment is taken from 
the Bloomington Bulletin: “Before an audience of musi- 
cians that filled recital hall of Bloomington Conservatory of 
Music, Mrs. Mabel Jones Pitts and Mrs. Bert M. Bunnell, 
assisted by Gordon Campbell, of Chicago, gave a piano re- 
cital of exceedingly rare quality. Opening the program, 
Mrs. Pitts played the Bach Concerto in D minor, arranged 
by Busoni. Gordon Campbell, virtuoso of international 
reputation, played the orchestral parts on the second piano. 
Mrs. Pitts rendered the work in a way that brought out its 
values. The magic of the presentation can be realized from 
the remark of one who said, ‘If I knew this building was on 
fire while this concerto was being played, I should sit still 
until it was finished.’ The second great Adagio movement 
was an adagio indeed. This one of Bach’s had solemnity 
such as one associates with phrases descriptive of creation. 
Mrs. Pitts puts deep passion into her playing and unusual 
power for a woman’s music. In her other numbers from 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and the modern Cole and Carpenter 
she showed her ability in rendering different types of mu- 
sic. The classic is, however, her forte. Mrs. Bunnell, in 
her assisting group, presented three solos by Cyril Scott. As 
a concluding number Mrs. Pitts and Mrs. Bunnell presented 
a two-piano work in three movements by the modern French 
composer, Louis Aubert.” 





Ernest Toy’s Playing Inspires Poet 
After the concert which Ernest Toy, violinist gave at 
Harding College, Morrillton (Ark.), the following poetic 
tribute was passed to him over the footlights: 


TO MR. TOY 
Thank God for a man with a musical heart, 
A deep and feeling soul, 
Who draws the magic beauty of the skies 
And brings it down to earth for us to hear, 
wrought soul, 
to us 


A man who, in his fine 
Can coax the angels near 
Who toil and smile below. 
For one who can, with equal right, 
The hands of the immortals clasp, | 
Yet fire the common heart to nobler heights. 
For him who sees the mystic world 
That only masters know, 
Yet feels the common, tender touch 
Of average men, and slights it not, 
(signed) F, M. 
Mr. and Mrs. Toy have been touring constantly for over 
two weeks in British Columbia, playing several re-engage- 
ments, and have been asked to come again and make an ex- 
tensive tour of the Province. They are meeting with un- 
usual success everywhere. 
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Marie-Rose 

The death of Marie-Rose in Paris at the age of eighty 
recalls a brilliant career. Marie-Rose entered the Opéra 
Comique upon finishing the Conservatoire in 1866. She 
created Manon in London, sang Marguerite in Faust more 
than one hundred times in New York and Mignon over 
five hundred times. Her Carmen performances reached over 
seven hundred. She was the first French artist ever to 
appear before Queen Victoria intimately. Her charities were 
numerous as were her decorations. N. DE 


Louis Fleury 

Louis Fleury, one of the greatest flutists of our time, 
recently died in Paris. ‘He was closely connectéd with the 
Society for Contemporary Music and played at nearly all 
the festivals of that organization. He founded the Société 
Moderne d’Instruments des Vent and was director of the 
Societe des Concerts d’Autrefois since 1906. He was one of 
the brightest minds among French musicians, was deeply 
interested in early flute music and responsible for wonderful 
editions of sonatas and other works by eighteenth century 
composers, His death, which is said to have been caused 
by blood poisoning, is deeply mourned by his very numerous 
friends and admirers. } P 
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soprano, from the studio of Mme. Vinello Johnson, who will make her operatic début when the San Carlo Opera Com- 


pany comes to the Boston Opera House for its annual season in October. 


This young singer—she is only seventeen 


will be heard as Marguerite in Faust and as Micaela in Carmen, réles in which she nas already made a highly favorable 
: ghly 


impression in performances at the Vinello Johnson School. 


Miss Bush is the daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry Sturgis 


Bush of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and numbers among her ancestors Boston merchants of several hundred years ago who were 


actively engaged in the East India trade. 


The family also contributed many officers to the Revolutionary Army. In other 


words, Miss Bush will be one of the most American of American singers, and her début is looked forward to with lively 


interest. 


(White Photo). 





Esther Dale Brings Back Honors From Europe 

Esther Dale, American soprano, who recently returned 
from a four months’ invasion of the European musical 
field, found a friendly and enthusiastic welcome alike in 
England, France, Belgium and Germany. She reports that 
“a new attitude of cordial acceptance toward American 
music and musicians is replacing the former atmosphere 
of guarded tolerance.” 

Miss Dale is perhaps more completely “American” than 
the average singer who has visited Europe during the past 
year. Her family is of New England stock from the fourth 
generation, although she was born in Beaufort, S. C. Her 
approach to the concert stage was via the church choir and 
the college, and she was for several years on the musical 
faculties of Smith College and Mount Holyoke as head of 
their vocal departments. For the past five years she has de- 
voted herself entirely to concert work. 

Her European concerts this year have brought new honors 
to American music. Three London performances were so 
successful that repetitions were arranged, and she has been 
invited to return next, year as the season’s soloist for the 
London Symphony, in both its London and provincial ap- 
pearances. Her records, too, were in great demand in Eng- 
land. Germany hailed her as a “lieder singer,” France wel- 
comed her “dramatic quality,” and England acclaimed the 
same traits of intellect and sympathy which have made her 
so popular in New England. 

“The honors that are increasingly given to American 
artists in Europe have a far-reaching significance,” said 
Miss Dale on her arrival in New York. “The day of the 
American musician seems to have dawned, and today Europe 
no longer regards us as freaks and strangers, but gives us 
impartial consideration for our art alone. There is a new 
tendency in Europe to treat American musicians as insiders.” 

Miss Dale’s leadership in the study of musical tendencies 
was recognized in Germany by the influential Youth Move- 
ment, which sought her advice and cooperation in its plans 
for an international peace crusade through music. Her 
studies in European folk music attracted attention in England 
and France, and her position as head of the American 
Music Forum was recognized in Russia by appointment to 
the international committee of the Tschaikowsky Museum. 

Miss Dale now hastens westward for a series of summer 
concerts in Illinois, Nebraska and also on the Pacific Coast 
where she will again be the soloist of the Hollywood Bowl 
in an orchestral concert directed by Willem von Hoogstraten. 
Her first New York appearance this year will be in one of 
a Roosevelt Recitals, with Albert Spalding, on Novem- 
ver 20), 


Joan Ruth Scores Singing Gilda 


Joan Ruth, soprano, who is singing at the Cincinnati Zoo 
this summer, elicited considerable praise at the opening per- 
formance of Rigoletto when she sang Gilda. The Cincin 
nati Post said “Joan Ruth gives promise of great things,” 
while the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune stated: “Joan 
Ruth gives pleasing portrayal of Gilda at Zoo. It is doubtful 
if there exists in operatic literature a character more ideally 
suited to both her personality and voice. She is dainty and 
pretty as Gilda should be, but her voice is not correspond- 


ingly diminutive. Her singing of the part last night would 
almost bear comparison with the Gilda of Barrientos.” 


Goldman Band Concerts 


The Goldman Band, under Edwin Franko Goldman, en 
tered upon its fourth week with some new goloists. Despite 
the fact that this organization now gives concerts each night 
of the week, they play to ever-increasing crowds, and to 
greater enthusiasm at each concert. Each night there is a 
capacity audience, with each and every seat taken with thou 
sands of standees. The enthusiasm is so great each night 
that Mr. Goldman is compelled to render six or seven addi- 
tional or encore numbers at each concert, and freequently 
even more. 

On July 6 the soloist was Olive Marshall, singing Card 
Selve and Alleluja; July 7, 8 and 10, Waino Kauppi, cornet 
ist; July 11, Florence Leffert, soprano. 


Gretchaninoff Debut on October 17 

Alexander Gretchaninoff, distinguished Russian composer, 
pianist and conductor, will make his American debut on 
Sunday afternoon, October 17, at Aeolian Hall. The great 
musician will be greeted in an evening entirely devoted to 
Gretchaninoff compositions. He wil! have the assistance of 
the Russian Symphonic Choir, and several individual artists 
who will collaborate in the interpretation of the master’s 
vocal and instrumental works, some of which will be new to 
this country. Mr. Gretchaninoff himself will appear at the 
piano. 


Crooks to Sing Return Engagements 


Richard Crooks is scheduled to date for two more return 
engagements as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Choir 
and Symphony Orchestra for next season—in the Messiah 
on December 26 and in two performances of Bach's St 
Matthew Passion Music at the regular concerts of April 
14 and 16. Additional contracts already signed for next 
winter include concerts in the Eastman Theater, Rochester, 
on February 24, when he will sing the tenor 
in Wagnerian excerpts, and on March 24 at the 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Alexander Brailowsky received one of the biggest 
ovations ever accorded an artist at a concert in Madrid, and 
scored a veritable triumph, He returns to America in 
January 

The Cincinnati Fall Pageant, which was such a success 
at the Cincinnati Zoo Grand Opera Theater, will be re 
peated this year under the direction of Charles G. Miller. 
Che production will be made in association with the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, with Howard Greene manager, 
All of the artists have been engaged from Management 
Ernest Briggs, Inc., and include Irene Pavlovska, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera; Charles Carver, of The Vagabond 
King; Ingeborg Torrup, Danish dancer, who will make 
her first tour of the United States next season; Tinia and 
Belle, dancers, and others to be announced later. The 
Pageant will open August 16. 

Raymond Cassel’s New York Concert 
cently appeared in the Lakewood Auditorium, L 
N. J., playing a program of works by Rossini, Grieg, Her- 
bert, Delibes, Schubert, Strauss and Elgar. Another re 
cent successful appearance was at Toms River, N. J. 

Maria Dormont, soprano, who recently finished her 
successful week’s engagement at the Stanley Theater, Phila- 
delphia, was heard again on July 14 at the Penns ylvania Uni- 
versity Summer School recitals. She sang groups of French, 
Italian, German, English and Russian songs. Miss Dor- 
mont will sail for Europe for a few weeks’ stay. 

Marcel Grandjany, well known harpist, has 
his class at the Fontainebleau School, which will occupy him 
summer until the last of September, when he 
America for another trans-continental tour of 
-the United States and Canada 

David Guion’s little darky song, 
Springtime, although entering upon its second year, is still 
being featured with its success by artists of note. 
Devora Nadworney, Chicago Opera contralto, sang it at a 
concert of the Rubinstein Club in Washington, D. C., May 
11, and wrote the publishers that even the conductor and the 
president of the club commented on the charm of it. Rafaelo 
Diaz, Metropolitan Opera tenor, who has been using the 
number was first out, sang it again at a concert ol! 
the Greenwich Choral Society, May 27, and the Hemstreet 
Singers gave their already famous rendition of it at a Sun- 
day night Winter Garden concert, May 29 

Richard Hale, whose recently scored 
pheus, was soloist with Pryor’s Band, at Willow Grove, 
Pa., during June. His solos included a wide range of vocal 
literature which displayed to advantage his equipment and 
versatility 

Jascha Heifetz, before sailing from Cherbourg on the 
Ss. S Olympic, June 30, was besieged by admirers at the 
pier for autographs. Many of them brought pictures of 
him which they had purchased after hearing him play in 
Paris and learning that he was the youngest man ever to 
receive the Cross Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Edwin Hughes’ recent concert bookings include re- 
citals in Albany and Troy, N. Y. He will begin his season 
with a concert at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., on 
November 5, appearing shortly after that at Aeolian Hall, 
in a two-piano recital with Jewel Bethany Hughes 

Robert Imandt began his violin class at Our Lady of 
the Lake College at Dallas, Texas, on June 9. After this 
session he will resurn to the more refreshing breezes of the 
Adironacks and give a session at Lake Placid for a term 
of six weeks The fame of last season, begun in Canada 
with the unprecedented record of fourteen engagements in 
sixteen days, has carried through to the remotest reaches of 
the States, and augurs well for the approaching season. 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon had the 
pleasure of singing before the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Sweden on June 11 while the latter were guests of a 
prominent New York family at their summer home on 
Long Island. A program of American negro spirituals, or- 
iginally arranged to last forty minutes, was extended to 
over two hours, as nearly every song was encored and many 
new added 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, mezzo contralto, was soloist at 


one of the outstanding — events of the season in Tulsa, 
Okla., at the wedding of Carolyn Skelly, daughter of the 
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oil magnate, to Freeman Burford, of Shreveport, La. Miss 
Kinney is in Memphis, Tenn., where she will appear at 
three concerts in one week. 

Sergei Klibansky has begun his third consecutive sea- 
son of master classes at the Chicago Musical College with 
a very fine class and many lovely voices. The Klibansky 
3 ee at the College was won by Mildred Laughlin of 

Louis, Mo. 

“Guy Maier gave a recital at the Chateau of Mrs. Whit- 
ney-Huff in Aix-Le-Bains on July 1. During his stay in 
Paris Mr. Maier has discovered a new work for piano and 
string orchestra, a Franco-American concerto by the rising 
young French composer, Jean Wiener. Mr. Maier has se- 
cured the exclusive rights for its American performance 
and expects to introduce it in this country next season. 

Allen McQuhae sang a patriotic program during the 
Atwater Kent Hour on July 4, from station WEAF, includ- 
ing The Battle Hymn of the Republic. On July 11, the 
guest-artist with Mr. McQuhae was Edmund Burke, bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 

Lambert Murphy, who is at present summering in 
Munsonville, N. H., has been engaged by Mrs. Henry 
Dimock of Washington, D. C., for a recital at Bar Harbor, 
Me., August 28 

Francis Macmillen will continue to concertize next 
season under the Haensel & Jones management. The violin- 
ist’s concerts this year extended into the late spring, as he 
appeared as soloist at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, on 
July 1. 

Abby Putnam Morrison was engaged to sing a group 
of Spanish songs in Spanish at a dinner given in honor of 
Ambassador Moore on the ship of the Royal Spanish Line 
just before it sailed from New York in June on its first 
special voyage, which was in the nature of an international 
event under the auspices of the King of Spain. The pas- 
sengers were given two weeks’ entertainment by the King 
and Grandees in the principal cities of Spain. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, is summering at Lake 
George, N. Y., as has been her custom for many years. 
While away she will continue her vocal studies and give 
special attention to her repertory for the coming season, 
polishing up the opera roles which she has been learning 
oo which she expects to have ready in the fall, as well as 
adding to her list of songs. 

Arthur A. Penn has signed a new contract with the 
firm of M. Witmark & Sons by which these publishers have 
taken over Mr. Penn’s two new songs, the first since Nobody 
Else and When the Sun Goes Down, the success of which 
bids fair to equal that of Smilin’ Through, Sunrise and You, 
The Magic of Your Eyes and other of this noted writer’s 
works. The two new numbers are entitled | Love You 
All the Time and The Roses Weep at Dawn, the latter with 
a haunting waltz refrain. Another new school opera by 
Mr. Penn is about to be issued. It is called Maid of the 
Mill. 

William Reddick, who will have entire charge of the 
musical activities at the big annual assembly at Bay View, 
Mich., this summer, is making the trip there by auto. 

Henry Rowley’s pupils were heard in a program at 
Steinway hall on June 3. Those appearing were Eileen 
Schultz, Marguerite LeRoy, Mabel Lower, Clifford Tighe, 
Thomas Best, Adolph Christensen, Eric Dalrymple, William 
Drakert, Theodore Jones, Raymond A. McMurray, Malcolm 
Austin and Douglas Steade. An informal dance closed the 
evening. 

Rudolph Reuter has been popular throughout the mid- 
dle west this season and has appeared as soloist for the fourth 
time with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Some of his 
appearances were in lecture-recitals, ten of which he gave in 
Indianapolis, Ind., alone, and six in Davenport, Ia. 

Isiah Seligman, pianist, became an. American citizen 
on January 14 last. After a successful season in Florida, Mr. 
Seligman played in San Francisco and was acclaimed by his 
many friends and admirers in that city. 

Earle Spicer, British baritone, will make a tour of 
eastern Canada during the summer, accompanied by Prince 
George Chavchavadze, Russian pianist, both of whom have 
already become well known in the western provinces. On a 
tour of 13,000 miles last season they gave forty concerts in 
Canada with great success. Mr. Spicer has recently come 
under the management of the Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt,, 
Inc. 

Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, will appear as so- 
loist at Prof. Schneevogt’s gala concert in Scheveningen, 
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Germany, on August 16. She will also play this summer as 
orchestra soloist in Copenhagen and Evian-Les-Bains. 


Grace Larom Stellner has left her studio in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building, New York, and departed for 
her summer home at Sagwa Camp, Oquaga Lake, N. Y., 
where she will rest for the entire summer. Miss Stellner 
will resume her teaching the first of October. 

Pauline Taylor, artist of the Trabilsee studio, is at 
present on a concert tour. Miss Taylor has appeared with 
success in most of the large cities of this country and Canada 
and always received a hearty welcome wherever she sang. 

Minnie Tracey, Cincinnati voice teacher, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of the three day Mozart Operatic 
Festival recently given in that city by the William Wade 
Hinshaw companies. Miss Tracey was instrumental in or- 
ganizing and managing the festival, and will be the business 
manager for the special production of Gluck’s Orpheus, 
which will be presented at the Emery Auditorium, Novem- 
ber 10 and 11 next, under the direction of Frank van der 
Stucken. Early in 1927 Miss Tracey is plarming another 
festival with the Hinshaw forces. 

Phradie Wells, Metropolitan Opera soprano, appeared 
in recital recently, and in commenting on her art the Water- 
loo Evening Courier stated in part: “Her voice is pure and 
clear, her sense of pitch accurate and true and her enuncia- 
tion perfect. Added to the delightful bell-like qualities of 
her voice are power and range which a varied selection of 
numbers brought out to the full. Well modulated, flexible 
and at all times under the most intelligerit control, Miss 
Wells’ soprano must, have few equals. The singer's charm- 
ing personality and stage presence contributed further to the 
evening’s enjoyment,” 

Martha D. Willis, for the past four years a successful 
teacher, pianist and lecturer in New York, will again make 
her home in Texas in September. Mrs. Willis sailed for 
Europe on June 23, and upon her return will take up her 
residence in Houston. She has been highly successful with 
her courses of lectures on musical appreciation and also 
has appeared in recital and won excellent tributes from the 
press. Early in the fall Mrs. Willis will present Lucille 
Jackson in recital in Houston. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who recently sang at the 
Peoria Festival (with his usual success), will remain in 
this country for the hot months and has already retired to 
his delightful camp in the Adirondacks, where he will spend 
the summer fishing, swimming and boating, and, of course, 
preparing a new program of songs for next season. 


July 15, 


Another Poetic Tribute to Dai Buell 
ALL BECAUSE OF YOU 


Last night I went a gypsying, 
Lured by your magic notes, 
I travelled Fancy’s highways, 
And sailed in Fancy’s boats. 


Broad stately roads, and hidden paths, 
Wee boats, and galleons bold; 

I sailed on clouds of amethyst 

And dreamed in mists of gold 

I was a courtly gentleman 
And danced with lad’es, fair; 
The breath of many flowers 
Was tangled in their hair. 


With Pan, I skipped the 
Amid the dim tree aisles, 
I played his pipes, enchanted 
By nymphs’ and driads’ smiles. 


forest, 


I rode a golden silver moon 
Into the Land of Dawn, 
And showered pearls, from 
Upon the drowsy lawn. 


treasure clouds, 


The lark and I soared high above 
The poplars on the hill; 
He taught me his sweet, lyric, 


Each cadence, lilt, and trill, 


notes, 


Last night I went a gypsying, 
Into the Land of Blue, 

And now I'm swinging from 
All because of you! 


a star, 


Marion Perwam Gace. 


Dubinsky Musical Art Studios to Move 


In the early part of September, the Dubinsky Musical 
Art Studios, now closed for the summer, will reopen at a 
new address, 201 West 98th Street, New York City, and 
will maintain an enlarged force of teachers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dukinsky are spending the summer in Newport, R. I. 
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July 15, 1926 
LUELLA MELIUS INTERVIEWED 


“What do you think of Ravinia as an opera house for 
the summer?” a representative of the’ Musica, Courier 
asked Luella Melius, as that diva was leaving the theater 
after her remarkable first appearance with the Ravinia com- 
pany, as Lucia. 

“The time is unpropitious to ask such a question, but I 
am so happy to say something about Ravinia that | am 
glad to answer your question most candidly. What I 
think of Ravinia is what every other artist, who has been 
so fortunate as to be engaged by Mr. Eckstein, would 
answer, I am sure. It is umique in the operatic world, a 
unique theater and probably one that has the best acoustics. 
While I had heard of Ravinia during its fifteen years of 
opera giving, I had never seen it until I came this year. 
The impression that I had always had was that it must be 
a very hard place for artists to sing in, but I find that I was 
entirely wrong. It is remarkable; you can almost hear a 
pin drop so perfect are its acoustics. And how harmonious 
everything is! Such a spirit of co-operation! An artist 
cannot help but do his or her best. 

“To tell you truthfully, | was quite nervous when I made 
my first entrance on the stage tonight. Sounds funny, 
doesn’t it? You know that I have sung in almost, every 
opera house of Europe and in the Auditorium in Chicago, 
but I do not recall feeling quite so strange as I did when I 
faced my first Ravinia audience. You see the stage and 
theater proper are so designed that the contact between 
artist and audience is felt at once, and my first thought, was, 
as | looked into the faces of that vast throng of people, 
‘Will I make good?’ I could hear the plaudits that burst 
forth as soon as I made my entranee and | knew that | 
must make good for it was expected, as a result, I sup- 
pose, of the winter season with the Chicago Opera. 

“However, as you know, an artist can be a great success 
in one city and a failure in another, so I just sang from my 
heart and you saw what that audience did, Was it not won- 
derful, their enthusiasm? When the lights were turned on 
during my curtain calls and I saw the faces of my listeners, 
I knew that I had made good. To say that I was elated 
would be mild. ‘Il am giving you my best,’ I thought, ‘but I 
will try, in the next scene to do even better. You are so 
kind, so generous, you of Ravinia, that | am going to give 
you the best that is in me.’ You were in the audience to- 
night. Do you not think my heart was in my work?” 

We admitted that we did. “But what do you think of 
Ravinia proper, Mme, Melius,” we asked? 

“What do you mean, proper?” she replied quickly. “Do 
you mean the surroundings, the artists and the manage- 
ment ?” “it 

“Yes, | mean everything reflecting the success of Ravinia. 
Why did you come here, instead of returning to the Paris 
Opera? How did you react to Ravinia as opera for the 
summer ?” 

“IT thought I answered that as soon as you asked me. 
Perhaps I have not, Let us begin then with the Director 
General. Mr. Eckstein Anows his business. There are no 
politics. He is an executive. An artist knows exactly where 
he or she stands. He is financially able to select any artist 
in the world that he wants and he selects them in person 
so that I am sure he does not know the meaning of ‘pull.’ 
One only has to look at the names in the company to realize 
this. It is what you would call hand picked, is it not? Where 
could one find a greater Juliet than Mme. Bori, a more 
luscious voice than Mme, Rethberg’s, a more wonderful 
collection of tenors than Martinelli, Chamlee, Edward John- 
son and all the others who make up this wonderful com- 
pany—and all working in perfect harmony. And Mr, Eck- 
stein is as a father to every member. There you have the 
‘raison d'etre’ of the success of Ravinia. 

“It is the foundation for success of any company or any 
business. If the general manager of your paper did not 
know his business you would know it and you would not be 
happy. You would be nervous and suspicious. Then how 
could you be loyal and do of your best? If a vocal student 
does not have confidence in his teacher, he could not achieve, 
and thus neither the teacher nor the pupil has success. Your 
paper has grown and grown because you all know your gen- 
eral manager knows his business; and so it is with Mr. 
Eckstein. ; 

“You ask me why I came here instead of returning to the 
Paris Opera? Well, Paris is Paris. Mr. Rouché, the direc- 
tor, is a wonderful man, but I have had six years singing 
in all of the leading opera houses of Europe and I wish to 
see if I can win the same success in America. Besides, 
Ravinia is one of the leading opera houses of the world. 
Did not Otto Kahn say in his speech to the audience that if 
Ravinia were located in Europe all music-loving America 
would make a pilgrimage to it? Have not artists of the 
greatest reputation sung from its stage? Are not many 
stars from the Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera here? 
Is it not sufficient for me to be here in this lovely atmos- 
phere, in these beautiful woods among the birds and the 
flowers? I am happy and that is why I am here.” 

“Now that you have sung here, what do you think of the 
location of Ravinia?” 

“It is beautiful and it is unique. I have traveled in many 
countries of the world, but I have never seen a theater lo- 
cated in the woods where the artists could find all the com- 
forts as though the theater were located in a great city. I 
enjoy Ravinia. I enjoy my colleagues. I have never sung 
with a finer chorus or a more lovely orchestra, and as for 
the conductors they are masters and they are gentlemen.” 

Mme. Melius would have said more, as she warmed to 
the subject, but her car was ready to motor her back to that, 
beautiful suburb, Highland Park, where she has rented a 
lovely house for the ten weeks’ season of the opera. We took 
our cue, helped her into her big limousine and, as she was 
whirled out of the park we said to ourselves, “Ravinia has 
made another big star, in the operatic heavens, and given us 
the occasion to know a charmingly delightful woman.” 


Jacques Jou-Jerville Opens Studio 

Jacques Jou-Jerville, who has been at the head of the 
voice department of the Cornish School, Seattle, for the 
last six years, has recently retired from the school to open 
a private studio of his own in that city where he is at 
present conducting a six weeks’ summer course in voice 
training and repertory. Before he came to this country 
Mr. Jou-Jerville was well known in his native France as 
an operatic tenor. He came here in 1913 as a member of 
the Boston Opera Company, returning the following year 
to serve his native country in the war. He returned here 
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after it was over to take up the teaching career, since he 
was gassed and wounded at Verdun, where he won the 
Croix de Guerre, and rendered unable to go on with his 
operatic career. His interest in opera is, however, still 
vivid. Last spring, as co-director of the Seattle Civic 
Opera Company, he was very active in the preparation of 
Martha and II Trovatore, both presented at the Metropolitan 
Theater in Seattle. Next year, with his colleagues, Mont- 
gomery Lynch, general director, and G. Morgan, conductor, 
the production of Carmen, Lakme and Faust is planned. 


The Violin School of Buffalo 


Mrs. John Leonard Eckel, director of the Violin School 
of Buffalo, N. Y., closed a most successful season with 
three pupils’ recitals of the highest standard of excellence. 
These recitals were given in Mrs. Eckel’s beautiful home. 
The artistic studio and adjoining rooms were crowded with 
appreciative and enthusiastic lovers of music, forming an 
ideal atmosphere for the young artists who responded nobly 
to such encouragement. 

The first recital was given on May 12 by Helen Dutch, 
a giften young violinist who completely wins her audience 
from the first with her attractive personality and quiet unas- 
suming manner. Her playing shows genuine musical tem- 
perament, admirable training and great technical facility. 
The Grieg sonata in C minor was a really brilliant per- 
formance, given with a broad sweep of the bow, a big 
sonorous tone and artistic phrasing. Beatrice Turner, one 
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of Buffalo’s finest musicians, gave her delightful assistance 
at the piano. The concerto in D minor by Wieniawski, On 
Wings of Song by Mendelssohn-Achron, Molly on the 
Shore by Grainger-Kreisler, and Fantaisie Appassionata 
by Vieuxtemps, were all played from memory with a free- 
dom and youthful ardor and beauty of tone that most en- 
enchanting. In response to enthusiastic applause she played 
Mme. Tounsend’s Berceuse. 

The second recital, May 27, was given by sixteen pupils 
who have made great progress during the past year. The 
program included numbers by Nardini, Ernst, Kreisler, Han- 
del, Mendelssohn and Beethoven. The third recital, June 
10, was given by twelve advanced students—Helen Dutch, 
Helen Salisburg, Olive Wesley, Adelina Strauser, Myra 
Murray, Hilda Goehler, Raymond Baum, Wilbur Annis, 
Walter Ackerman, Walter Noehren, George Torge and 
Robert Lynds. The opening number, concerto in D minor, 
for two violins, by Bach, was given with six violins playing 
each part. These talented young musicians played with ad- 
mirable sense of rhythm, musical feeling and phrasing, the 
largo being especially rich and sonorous in tone quality. 
They also played two beautiful afrangements of the Largo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony and the andante 
from Tschaikowsky's Fifth Symphony. Helen Salisburg, 
a young girl of charming stage presence, played the sec 
ond and third movements of the concerto in B minor by 
Saint-Saens in graceful style with a clear, pure tone of 
sweet quality. Raymond Baum, possessed of genuine talent 
and poetic feeling, produces a big, resonant, sympathetic 
tone made possible by his easy control of technical diffi- 
culties. He gave a fine performance of the first movement 
of the Mendelssohn concerto in E minor. Walter Ackerman 
played the second movement in a scholarly and finished 
manner. Helen Dutch played the second and third move- 
ments of Tschaikowsky’s concertto in D major with dash 
and brilliancy, commanding a beautiful tone throughout. 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saens was played by Wilbur 
Annis with the sprightliness and grace of style in keeping 
with the composition. The suite for two violins by Godard 
and played by Mr. Baum and Mr. Annis was charmingly 
rendered. Elizabeth Ackerman at the piano provided sym- 
pathetic and artistic accompaniments. 





The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia 


A new choral organization, The Brahms Chorus of Phila- 
delphia, has been formed by about seventy-five former 
members of The Mendelssohn. Club. N. Lindsay Norden 
has been appointed the conductor. This chorus will consist 
of highly trained voices, and will give two concerts during 
the season of 1926-27, at which time they will be assisted 
by prominent soloists. The chorus will be enlarged at once 
to 100 singers, and on account of the high standing of the 
participants, the concerts promise to be of exceptional inter- 
est. The chorus will present the finest of choral music, in 
the main a cappella. The temporary Organization Com- 
mittee consists of: Arthur Evans, W. Paton, Mary 
Ancona, Helen Cumings, L. W. Fernback and Elsie M. 
Yewdall. 


Massell Pupils in Final Concert 


The last musicale of the season, given by voice pupils of 
James Massell and three piano students of Nina Massell, 
took place June 28 at the auditorium of the School of Affi- 
liated Arts. Those who participated were Frances Fried, 
Beatrice Engel, Florence Rosen, Styephan Poushkin, Isa- 
belle Austin, Hulda Shorr, Rosalia Cohn and Essie Fisher. 
The young pianists were Lucille Ginsburg, Irene. Wolford 
and Rosaline Wolford. Mr. Massell left July 4 for Sal- 
taire, New York, where he will conduct a summer school 
until the beginning of August, when he will proceed to Lake 
Placid and there remain until the middle of September. 
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BOGUSLAWSKI 





Recent Criticisms 


“He is a personality in music. Keen of brain 
and impeccable in technique. Very well versed in 
the art of playing music the people like in a way 
they like it.”"—Moore. 


“His is a marked talent.” Hale. 


“His is genuine piano talent, and his playing was 
a brilliant exhibition of the powers of a virtuoso 
He has a remarkably well developed technique 
which includes not only facility and power, but the 
preservation of a beautiful quality of tone in all 
conditions."—New York Sun. 


“His equipment includes a fine musical taste and 
a feeling for the less obvious significance of the 
music he undertakes.”"—-New York Times 


“An admirably developed technique and genuine 


musical talent enabled Boguslawski to win the 
favor of a critical audience at his first piano recital 
here yesterday afternoon.”—-New York American 


“Played with a conviction and an enthusiasm 
that were contagious.”—Boston Post. 


“Mr. Boguslawski played Brahms’ ‘Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini,’ with beautiful clarity and 
brilliance, giving a variety in the interpretation of 
that number that was fairly bewildering.”—Chi 
cago Daily News. 


Mr. Boguslawski writes of the 


Kaldwin 


Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen ; 

I wish it were possible to make this letter 
a musical expression of my great admiration 
for the Baldwin Piano—but since I must 
use words I hope the people of America can 
appreciate as I do—the perfect singing tone 
and matchless action of the Baldwin. All 
possible gradations of tone color are at a 
second’s command upon the Baldwin—a 
musician could not ask for more. If those 
who hear this beautiful piano get as much 
joy as I do, playing upon it, they may glory 
in a perfection of piano building unsur 
passed, 

Very sincerely yours, 


a, os ge ade 
Chicago, October 24, 1925. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Arts Recital Hall, for the 
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summer recital 


Rupoten Reuter 1N SUMMER 
Cu .—Following his usual 
played is July 7, at Fine 
many students who attend the 
Chis marked Mr. Reuter’s eighth consecutive 
held in connection with his master classes. A miscellaneous 
program, including several novelties, with the Schumann 
Carnaval as the principal number, served to display the full 
gamut of his art and evoked the hearty enthusiasm of the 
large audience on hand A conscientious artist and deep 
Reuter is constantly. improving his art and 
enriching his repertory by seeking new and interesting com- 
position Thus, he is a pianist to whom it is a pleasure 
to listen and his programs are interesting not only from the 
f interpretation alone, but also because they are well 
contain novelties. On this occasion the 
rendered in most artistic fashion, as is his wont, 
Allemande and Courante from the Bach 
three Chopin numbers, the Schumann 
Infante, Ten Bagatelles by A. Tscherepnin, 
Hindemith, Little Li-Li-Tse from Walter 
Griffes’ Scherzo, Liszt’s Sursum 
Irae. His listeners were most 
It was a fine recital 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 
Credite granted toward Certificates, 
Degrees 
Normai Courses In all departments 
Brilliant Artist Teachers on Faculty 


Diplomas and 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
women and men students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, | stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 

M. C, SCHWENKER, Secretary - 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


In Europe, June, July and August 


Thos. Maciturney, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, opera, in full 
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authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during absence of Mr. and 
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628 Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
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COURIER 


in the beautiful Quigley Memorial Chapel, July 7. This 
privilege of using the beautiful Gothic chapel, one of the 
finest examples of its kind in the country, is annually 
aceorded the Conservatory because of the large number .of 
Catholic sisters who attend the summer session of the Bush 
Conservatory. 


MUSICAL 


ArTHUR MippLeton’s ReciTaAL 

On July 8, Arthur Middleton was heard in the Bush 
series and, although the evening was sultry and hot, the 
recital hall was packed to suffocation by the eminent bari- 
tone’s many friends, admirers and students. His class at 
the Bush Summer School is one of the very largest at the 
school. In fine fettle, Middleton gave of his very best, 
which means singing of high artistic order, as is customary 
when this artist sings. Needless to add that he was lionized 
and many extra numbers had to be added to satisfy his 
enthusiastic listeners, 

3usH INTERPRETATION CLASSES 

In addition to this series of artist recitals, many interpreta- 
tion and master repertory classes are included in the Bush 
Conservatory Summer School. On Friday evenings during 
July, Frederic Lamond is conducting piano repertory classes. 
On July 2, the subject was Beethoven; July 9, Schumann, 
and for July 16, Liszt; July 23, Max Reger, and July 30, 
3rahms. 

Edgar 
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classes, on 
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president of the 
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Hinshaw Artists Bureau 

Recent reports from several different chautauqua bureaus, 
including Redpath-Horner, Central Community Chautauqua 
System and Redpath-Vawter, concerning the talent sold to 
these bureaus demonstrates the efficiency of the methods 
used by the Hinshaw brothers in their professional course 
of preparation. This agency has placed more talent with 
good bureaus during the present chautauqua season than 
ever before and the demand for talent for future lyceum 
and chautauqua engagements has made it necessary to 
institute a second summer session of six weeks, beginning 
July 26. 

The present professional class attending the Hinshaw Con- 
servatory includes students from many different states who 
have taken more or less previous training and are now mak- 
ing their preparation for a_ professional engagement. 
Organization plans for new lyceum companies will soon be 
arranged, talent being ‘selected from the present training 
classes. 

Lee Pattison Opens GuNN ScHoor RecitaAL Series 

A series of summer recitals by master teachers of the 
Gunn School of Music, to be given on successive Thursdays 
at four o'clock in the Fine Arts Recital “oy was most 
auspiciously opened by Lee Pattison on July 8. Others to 
appear are Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Amy Neill, violin- 
ist; Albert Borroff, bass; Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, and 
Burton Thatcher, baritone 

Fortunate indeed is the Gunn School to have on its faculty 
Lee Pattison, of two-piano fame. That he is an artist in 
the finest sense of the word was again de -monstrated on this 
occasion, when he played a program comprising the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach, lesser numbers by 
Scarlatti, Purcell and John Bull, eleven Chopin Preludes, 
the Nocturne in B flat minor and the Scherzo in C sharp 
minor of Chopin, and the MacDowell Sonata Eroica in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired. 


CLARENCE Eppy’s Srventy-FirtH BirtHDAy 

To celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of Clarence Eddy, 
his many friends gave in the noted organist’s honor a recep- 
tion and dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Charles M. 
Hayes at Winnetka (Ill). A musical program was pre- 
faced by a series of tributes payed the distinguished —— 
in poem and prose. A “series of verses to Clarence Eddy” 
was read by Dr. Arthur N, Corwin and distributed among 
the guests as souvenirs. In the musical program both Mr. 
and Mrs. Eddy took part. Among others participating was 
Mark Oster, baritone, who sang a group of German songs 
to the delight of all present. 


SAMETINI AND SAcERDOTE TO Go To EuROPE 

Leon Sametini will sail for Europe at the close of the 
Chicago Musics al College Summer Master School, July 31, 
where he is conducting a large violin class. Sametini is one 
of the most popular violin teachers at the College. With 
Mrs. Sametini and his young son he will visit France and 
Be gium, returning for the opening of the Chicago Musical 
Coieae fall term in September. 

Edoardo Sacerdote, of the vocal faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, has cancelled his summer classes and left 
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Epwarp Cotitece Artist SERIES 


Another large audience filled Central Theater, for the 
Chicago Musical College’s artist concert on July 8, when 
Edward Collins furnished the program. One of the best 
keyboard artists in this community, Collins can always be 
relied upon to give entire satisfaction whenever he plays. 
This occasion was no exception to the rule and he played 
the Handel Theme and Variations (The Harmonious Black- 
smith), the Beethoven G major rondo cappriccio and a group 
by Debussy, Chopin, Edward Collins, MacDowell and 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler to the apparent delight of the listeners. 

ABERNETHY CREATES PRECEDENT 

That people from all walks of life do enjoy a high-class 
program when properly presented with dignity and culture 
as a background, was evidenced in a most convincing and 
highly satisfactory manner on July 2, when Emerson 
Abernethy, well known English baritone and member of the 
Bush Conservatory faculty, gave a program of Schubert 
songs over radio station WMAQ. Primarily a musician 
and interpreter of high rank, and possessed of a baritone 
voice of unusual smoothness and beauty, Mr. Abernethy 
clothes the music and the text of each song with such rare 
beauty and color as to make them comprehensible to his 
entire audience. Mr. Abernethy’s familiarity with the 
languages also places him in a very enviable position. Of 
Mr. Abernethy’s artistry it is sufficient to repeat what an 
English critic said of him, that “there were episodes as 
beautifully depicted as a Watteau or a Fragonard might 
have done them.” Mr. Abernethy has been engaged to give 
two other programs for the same station—August 20 and 
September 17. He will sing German lieder, classic and 
modern French, and old and modern Italian songs, with 
Elsie Alexander, pianist of the Bush faculty, playing the 
accompaniments. 

RicHARDSON Mo.ter RETURNS 
Richardson Molter, 
Molter, and young son, has 
all three having spent the month of June in Boston and 
New York, and motoring through New Hampshire and 
Maine. They were the guests one week-end at Southampton, 
L. 1., of Jane Cathcart, president of the Washington Heights 
ig Club, and Ethel Grow, well known contralto of 
New York (formerly of Chicago.) Mr. and Mrs. Molter 
will spend the remainder of the summer in Wilmette, pre- 
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paring their programs for the coming season, which promises 
to be a busy one, ‘ 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Nores 

The students who won free fellowships for the summer 
as appeared in concert in Central Theater, June 27 and 
uly 3. 

Sir Henry and Lady Wood, of London, England, stopped 
over in Chicago long enough to dine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Witherspoon at their hotel on July 4. Sir Henry is on his 
way to Hollywood, where he will cenduct several concerts 
at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Florence Hinkle has sung for thepast three Sundays 
at the First Methodist Church in Evanston, The church 
was packed tothe doors on each occasion to hear the 
popular singer, who was in splendid vocal condition. 

_ The Chicago Musical College Symphony Orchestra had 
its first rehearsal on June 29. The summer orchestra bids 
fair to have a membership of about seventy-five, 

The College Choir will be conducted by Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Mr. Miessner during the sum: session. The 
first rehearsal took place July 1. Both tiearchestra and 
the choir will be heard in concert at Central Theater during 
the summer. i 


Mark Love A BENEDICT "a 

Mark Love, basso cantante, who is rapidly Making a name 
for himself in concert and oratorio, became a benedict on 
June 26, when he married Ruth E, Davidson at Bethel 
Lutheran Church, Following a wedding trip, which will 
include Syracuse (N. Y.), the basso’s former home, the 
couple will reside in Chicago, where Mr. Love's services 
are constantly sought. 

Busu Conservatory News 

Recent appointments from the Public School Music De- 
partment of Bush Conservatory include Ralph Brown, who 
will have general supervision of music in the schools at 
Sullivan (1nd.), and Marguerite Gotthardt, who will have 
similar work in the schools of Bates township, Iron River 
(Mich.). Jeannette Eastman Doud, of Carthage (IIl.), sang 
at a recent musicale at Hamilton (Ill.), Mrs. Doud received 
the degree of Bachelor of School Music from Bush Con- 
servatory in June, but is continuing her work in the School 
Music Department. 

Announcement comes that the D. W. Griffith Studios in 
New York have engaged Dean Jagger as assistant manager 
of the film production department. Mr. Jagger is a former 
student of the Bush Conservatory Dramatic Department. 

Nellie Gilmore, artist-pupil of Emerson Abernethy, was 
engaged for the morning service on July 4 at the Chicago 
Bethel Lutheran Church. 

The class in liturgical music, recently added to the Bush 
Conservatory Summer Courses, and conducted by Cecelia 
Ray Berry, is meeting with great favor among the summer 
students. Many are enrolled for the course. 

Oscar SAENGER’S SUMMER SCHOOL 

2126 Lincoln Park West is a center of activity during the 
summer months, for it is there that Oscar Saenger conducts 
a summer school every year. This successful voice in- 
structor has established a large following in the Windy City 
and the demands on his time are such that he is kept busy 
from morning until night with his large voice, interpretation 
and opera classes on the north side. During the summer 
Mr. Saenger presents the various artists studying with him 
in recital and these recitals are all well attended. 

On July 9, Lucie Westen was the recitalist in the Saenger 
series, This soprano, formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
gave a fine account of herself in a well arranged program, 
her interpretation of which showed the result of the excel- 
lent training received at Mr. Saenger’s expert hands. Miss 
Westen has improved since heard with the Chicago Opera, 
a certain unsteadiness then noticeable in her tones has been 
remedied, and she sang her program, particularly the arias 
from Pagliacci, Carmen and Die Tote Stadt, most effectively. 
Other numbers on the list were by Scarlatti, Mozart, Bizet, 
Georges, Debussy, Strauss, Wolf, Watts, Samuels and Vic- 
tor Herbert. 

MUHLMANN ScHoor oF OperA AND VocaL ART 


Ruth Olt, artist-pupil of Adolf MuhImann, sang in Berlin 
at a banquet given in honor of American and German offi- 
cials by the Chicago German Club, at the Adlon Hotel. 
Many notables were present. 

Other pupils of Adolf MuhImann in demand are Rosalyn 
Mowers, who has been engaged by the Gunn School as one 
of the principal voice teachers, and Hedwig Hermann, who 
sang at the annual banquet of the Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing on June 9. 

Mr. Muhlmann is now busy with his summer class in his 
Fine Arts Building studio and will teach until August 1. 
After that date he will leave for Bay View (Mich.), where 
pupils of his in and around Bay View have made arrange- 
ments for him to teach a summer class. The new school 
year for voice lessons and opera classes will start at the 
Muhlmann School on September 13. 

ELLeEN KinsMAN MANN Stupio Notes 

A summer class of students is keeping Ellen Kinsman 
Mann in her studio all summer. Geneve Cadle has returned 
from New York for two months’ study with Mrs. Mann. 
She is substituting for the soprano in the Second Presby- 
terian Church quartet. During the past year Miss Cadle 
has been in New York under the concert management of the 
National Music League and will return in September to con- 
tinue her concert, church and Jewish synagogue engage- 
ments. In November she is booked for her first New York 
recital to be given in Town Hall. Louise Bowman, who is 
taking daily lessons, will return in September to Salt Lake 
City as head of the voice department of Westminster Col- 
lege. Dr, Reherd, president of the college, wrote: “For the 
twelve years I have been president, you have been the best 
singer and voice teacher we have had.” Since her return 
to Chicago, Miss Bowman has been substituting as soloist at 
the Wilmette Christian Science Church. Constance March 
has just been appointed soprano soloist at the Church of the 
Covenant. Esther Curtis Ament was the contralto soloist 
at the First Congregational Church, Wilmette, June 20. 
Anita Foster gave a program of songs at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hotel, June 9, and has a return engagement for August 3. 
The Westfall-Morand Duo gave the Lyon & Healy radio 
artist program, June 27. The Bowman-Ament Duo gave a 
program at the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, June 17, and will give 
another on July 21. 

Louise HatrsTaept WINTER IN RECITAL 


At Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory, two of Chicago’s foremost musicians ap- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


peared in recital on July 9—Louise Hattsteadt Winter, so- 
prano, and Joseph Brinkman, pianist. These two young 
musicians are mature artists and their following is already 
very big, judging from the large audience on hand on this 
occasion. Joseph Brinkman had arranged an_ interesting 
program, inasmuch as his piano selections were made up of 
numbers seldom heard in the concert hall. His program was 
opened with Gagliarda by Galilei, followed by Italian and 
Sicilian numbers (authors unknown) and Passacaglia by 
Roncalli. His second group consisted of Gigue by Godowsky, 
Liszt’s sonetto in E major, and Paderewski’s Caprice. His 
last group was made up of Bourrée by Weidig-Brinkman, 
Three Colours from the pianist’s own pen, and Sowerby’s 
Cantus Heroicus. If Mr. Brinkman’s program was inter- 
esting, it was also played in a most artistic manner. Here 
is a young man who has ten steel fingers at his service and 
and they served him well to express on his instrument the 
different moods of the composition. He is a serious musi- 
cian, one who gets his effect without any ostentation and 
who is bound to make a big name for himself in the pian- 
istic world, as he has every requirement to win recognition. 
His success was complete and ‘richly deserved. 

Louise Hattstaedt Winter, who would be a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera if the management of that com- 

(Continued on page 26) 


ZURICH 


(continued from page 5) 
by the late André Caplet, who as late as last year was one 
of the International Society’s jury, was conducted by Wal- 
ter Straram, of Paris. It is a deeply devotional utterance, 
inspired by real piety, and illustrates the poem of Henri 
Gheon in a manner worthy of the poet. The solo part was 
sung and articulated by Mme. Croiza, of Paris, with great 
expressiveness, and with a highly cultivated voice, and with- 
out any superfluous pathos. This part is supported by a 
discreet choir, and a trio of women’s voices, as in a mystic 
‘vision, announces the titles of the various sections. The 
perfect interpretation of this musical mystery, not very 
“modern” in idiom, was greatly applauded. 

A similarly cordial reception was bestowed upon Felix 
Petyrek’s Litany. The style of this work is a development 
of the method of expression employed by the Roman Catholic 
liturgy, and achieves this effect by means of the most mod- 
ern orchestration. The Song of the Sacred Heart of the 
Virgin, which forms, as it were, the pivot of the score, is 
in almost Bachian form. In the balance of the work rhythm 
as such gains the upperhand over the purely musical inven- 
tion, and thus the composer’s intention, to lend expressive 
power to the liturgical recitation is the more strongly real- 
ized. The Hausermann Privatchor, under the direction of 
Hermann Dub, achieved extraordinary precision in the execu- 
tion of this unusually difficult work. 

HINDEMITH’s CONCERTO AND CASELLA’S PARTITA 

Interest in the fourth concert centered on two works, 
Hindemith’s concerto for orchestra, op. 38, and Casella’s 
Partita. The first resembles the concerto grosso in form, 
and makes almost superhuman demands on the musicians 
and conductor, who, in this case, was Fritz Busch of Dres- 
den. If it were program music (the very. thought of which 
is anathema to these young purists) one would say that the 
music seems to depict preparations for a battle, working up 
to a furious slaughter, and ending in the flight of the enemy. 
At any rate it grips the audience and holds it in breathless 
eexcitement. Hindemith is doubtless one of the most talented 
leaders in the modern field. Unfortunately he was not there 
to witness the success of his work. 

Casella, on the other hand, who conducted his own Partita, 
was able to acknowledge in person the enthusiastic applause 
of the audience. The work requires no comment, for it has 
already been heard in New York, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Walter Gieseking was at the piano, These two works were 
preceded by William T. Walton’s Portsmouth Overture. 
Walton hails from England and his overture was inspired 
by a color print of Thomas Rowlandson, picturing an epi- 
sode in the Napoleonic wars. In it he endeavors to present 
the traditional English style of Purcell and Handel in mod- 
ern garb. The work had a very good reception. 

Beside the above-mentioned important works of the eve- 
ning, the others naturally had a difficult stand. P. O. Fer- 
roud’s: Les Foules and Alexandre Tansman’s Danse de la 
Sorciére were unable to create much enthusiasm, nor was the 
fifth symphony by the Bale composer, Ernst Levy, more 
fortunate, though all three were greeted with lively ap- 
plause. 

GIESEKING PERFORMS REMARKABLE FEAT 

The last evening held a real surprise in store. Prof. 
Withrer, of Vienna, who was to have played Miaskovsky’s 
extremely difficult piano concerto, was at the last minute 
unable to appear. So, on the morning of the concert, Wal- 
ter Gieseking undertook to perform it and by evening had 
mastered it so completely that if one’s eyes had been closed 
one would never guess that he was playing it from manu- 
script. Truly Titanic strength is required to reproduce this 
work, which with its characteristic Russian themes, now 
melancholy, now stormy, was greeted with an outburst of 
applause that was perhaps intended more for the performer 
than the composer. 

In the following sextet by Arthur Hoerée, of Paris, the 
composer wanted the voices and instruments to be of equal 
importance. Just how far he has succeeded I shall not at- 
tempt to say here. A couplet in the middle of the work, Le 
Bonheur (poem by Paul Fort), is very jolly, both as to 
words and music. The most original work of the whole 
festival was Anton von Webern's suite of Five Pieces, 
consisting of, respectively, six, twelve, fourteen and thirty- 
two measures. At first they sound like musical jokes. But 
nevertheless they produce most extraordinary sound effects, 
so elusive that they seem to have vanished as soon as the 
ear has caught them. In a larger form, correspondingly 
built up, the desired effects might really be achieved. As 
they stand, they are little more than the abstractions of 
harmonic experiments. 

Kurt Weill’s concerto, op. 12, for violin and orchestra, 
appears heavy at first, but three interpolated bits of kleine 
Nachtmusik afford a charming relief. The work was con- 
ducted by Fritz Busch and played by the Polish violinist, 
Stefan Frenkel. 

Hans Krasa’s Pastoral and March, conducted by Hermann 
Schmeidel of Prague, concluded ‘the performances. . Fhis 
work revealed a capable young musician with great talent. 
The festival left a lasting impression. be 
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La Forge-Bertiimen Studio Notes 


The first studio recital of the La Forge-Beromen Summer 
School was given at the studio in New York on June 24 
before a capacity audience. Gladys Olsson played a group 
of Palmgren compositions, displaying fine technic and good 
tone. Manlio Ovidio, young Italian baritone, was heard in 
a group of Spanish songs, exhibiting beautiful quality and 
fine tone coloring. George Vause accompanied with taste. 
Erma DeMott, soprano, sang a group of French songs in- 
cluding Depuis le jour from Louise, accompanied by Gladys 
Olsson; her interpretation of the aria was delightful and 
Miss Olsson proved herself an able accompanist as well as 
soloist. Charlotte Mehringer, contralto, sang the aria from 
Nadeschda by Goring-Thomas artistically, Charles King 
playing finished accompaniments. Erin Ballard, noted young 
pianist, played a group of solos with her customary brilliant 
style and perfected technic. The personality and superb 
voice of Gretchen Altpeter, soprano, were noted in a group 
of French songs accompanied by Frank La Forge, whose 
playing is always the acme of artistic perfection. Gil Val- 
eriano, tenor, pleased with a miscellaneous group ably sup- 
ported at the piano by Alice Vaiden. Frances Fattmann, dra- 
matic soprano, scored with a group of Frank La Forge 
compositions including Song of Love, Song of the Open, 
When Your Dear Hands, and Hills; Mrs. Fattmann gave 
these numbers just the proper voice and treatment to bring 
out the full extent of their beauty, and Myrtle Alcorn gave 
her excellent support. The concluding number was a charm- 
ing duet sung by Gretchen Altpeter and Manlio Ovidio, 
which proved an appropriate ending to the delightful pro- 


ram. 

Ruth Patterson Miller, dramatic soprano, sang in recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium on June 25. She was heard 
in three groups which showed her fine voice to advantage. 
She is a pupil of Frank La Forge. 
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Sundelius Sings Five Times for Royalty 

In connection with the recent visit of the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Sweden to this country, Marie Sundelius, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, was soloist at five different 
festivities at, which the Royal visitors were present. 

On May 31, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the singer, 
as soloist on a musical program arranged in honor of the 
Prince, carried away the honors of the evening, for when 
at the close of her group of songs she came on the stage to 


MARIE SUNDELIUS. 

“take a bow” the entire chorus of 600 men rose and gave 
her “the singer’s greeting” (Sangarhalsning), amidst a 
loud burst of applause and the evident pleasure of the Royal 
party. 

On June 1, at the graduating exercises at Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. the Prince bestowing the diplomas upon 
the members of the graduating class, Sundelius was again 
soloist, singing the soprano solo part in Gounod’s Gallia as 
presented by the College Chorus. The congregation of the 
oldest Swedish Church in New York City (Dr. Stolpe’s) 
was the next audience to hear the soprano, on June 6. Then 
Sundelius, on June 9, was soloist in the Hotel Plaza Ball- 
room at a banquet tendered the Prince and Princess by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, Thence to Chicago, 
where she sang at a banquet given in honor of the Prince 
in the ballroom of the Palmer House. 

In addition to these five special engagements arranged by 
the John Ericson Committee, Mme. Sundelius sang on 
June 7 in Philadelphia at a special service in the Swedish 
Church, where on a similar occasion many years ago 
Jenny Lind once sang, and where a photograph of the 
Swedish Nightingale hangs in memory of that great event, 
and where close by now hangs another photograph com- 
memorating an equally happy occasion—a portrait of Marie 
Sundelius. 

On June 17, Bunker Hill Day, which is the “day of days” 
on the Massachusetts coast, Sundelius was guest artist at 
festivities held in Marblehead celebrating the 150th anni 
versary of the founding of the American Navy, which be- 
gan its career at this old New England seaport, the first 
ship being named the Hannah, a wooden boat chartered by 
the United Colonies and proceeding under orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colonial Armies, George Wash- 
ington. During the festivities Sundelius was invited to 
sing The Star Spangled Banner in the famous Lee man- 
sion. The soprano stood upon the so-called “fiddler’s plat- 
form,” which, placed half-way up the stairs, originally was 
used as a vantage point by the town fiddler when directing 
the intricate steps of the quadrilles, That evening the singer 
was entertained at tea on the Flagship Wyoming, and later 
was an interested spectator at the “block dancing” in the 
village for which the ship’s band furnished the music and 
the “gobs” and cadets enjoyed the up-to-date steps with 
Marblehead girls. 

And now, at the close of a busy season terminating so 
brilliantly, Sundelius has gone to her summer camp at 
Harrison, Maine, to fish and swim and do a little work, re- 
turning to New York in time for the opening of the con- 
cert and operatic season. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—The Buffalo State Normal School gave 
its annual spring concert in the school auditorium, and to 
many of the musicians, among the large audience present, it 
proved to be a revelation of the excellent work accomplished 
under the guidance of Edna W. Hurd and Ruth E. Spier, 
directors of the student orchestra and glee clubs. The ad- 
mirable program was varied by piano and vocal solos and a 
cornet duet. Two accompanists, Rosamond Olief and Janice 
Laring, and Student Director Carl Kumpf, participated. 

Mrs. John Leonard Eckel has given a series of three re- 
citals for her violin pupils in her residence studio. Helen 
Dutch, a gifted young musician, presented an entire recital 
of violin classics in finished manner, with excellent tone 
technic and interpretation showing much future promise. 
Beatrice Turner was an able assistant at the piano. The 
second recital had as participants a large class of pupils. 
From the youngest to the more advanced, all evidenced Mrs. 
Eckel’s admirable teaching. Mrs. Walter Ackermann sup- 
plied excellent accompaniments. The third recital was given 
by the advanced students, the Bach Concerto for two violins 
being played by twelve performers, and the soloists, Helen 
Salisbury, Raymond Baum, Wilbur Annis, Walter Acker- 
mann and Helen Dutch, showing serious study and fine 
training in their difficult numbers. Elizabeth Ackermann at 
the piano furnished sympathetic support. 

A number of the vocal pupils of Agnes Preston Storck 
appeared in a private recital at her residence-studio, acquit- 
ting themselves with much credit to their teacher. One of 
Mrs. Storck’s pupils, Florence Sully Todd, has recently been 


engaged as contralto soloist at Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 
The Brotherhood of Central Presbyterian Church and 


its friends crowded the church to its capacity when they 
brought Graham McNamee, director and announcer of 
WEAF radio station, for their entertainment. Mr. Mc- 
Namee spoke informally and also contributed a number of 
solos. Edna Zahm delighted the large audience with her 
two groups of soprano solos and graciously accorded an en- 
core. Ethyol McMullen, at the.piano for both soloists, fur- 
nished her usual artistic accompaniments. 

Jane Shouerman McLeod’s piano pupil, Laura Kelsey, 
gave an entire program of standard compositions at the 
Twentieth Century Club, meriting the enthusiastic commend- 
ation of the large audience present. June 8, Mrs. McLeod 
presented a number of pupils in recital at her residence- 
studio. Much talent was displayed in combination with Mrs. 
McLeod's admirable instruction. Patricia Boyle (formerly 
a McLeod pupil) entertained the guests, with a number of 
selections after the completion of the program. 

George Fleming Houston, of Rochester, the newly ap- 
pointed director of music at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
has reorganized the choir and is giving some excellent pro- 
grams with the quartet—Elizabeth Lannon, soprano; Mary 
Ward Prentiss, contralto; Frank Watkins, tenor; George 
Fleming Houston, baritone—Mrs. George Aspinerall, or- 
ganist, and a mixed chorus choir. 

Selections from Gaul’s Holy City were given by the Rich- 
mond Avenue Methodist Church recently. Mrs. Don Tullis, 
soprano and director; Laura Duerstein, contralto; Sidney 
Carlson, tenor; Joseph Phillips, baritone; Mabel Leard, 
organist; chorus choir, and Montrose Phillips, harpist, 
participated. Mrs. John Leonard Eckel’s violin choir fur- 
nished the program at a former Sunday evening service, 
Mrs. Eckel being heard in a violin solo with Mrs. Walter 
Ackermann at the piano. 

Jacob E. Mueller, president of the Buffalo Orpheus, ar- 
ranged a delightful program for the Buffalo Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association in the entertainment of. the forty lead- 
ing German merchants upon their visit to Buffalo recently. 
Dinner at the home of the Orpheus Society was followed 
by a concert presented by the entire chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Victor Schwarz. Mrs. Victor Schwarz’ beautiful 
voice was heard in a group of songs with Mr. Schwarz at 
the piano, also in songs with lute, self accompanied. 

The Choral Club held its spring luncheon and musicale 
at the Alumni Club, Mrs. John F. Becker, soprano, with 
Marion Voss at the piano furnishing the program. Ruth 
Speir, of the music department of the Normal School, was 
the speaker, choosing Opera as her subject. Natalie Ernst, 
newly elected president of the organization; Mrs. Abram 
Hoffman and Ada Stettenbenz, past presidents, occupied 
seats of honor. 

Members of the Zonta Club were entertained by a musical 
program arranged by Mrs. Charles Evans, at its weekly 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler. A song cycle of old English 
melodies was presented by a quartet consisting of Jessamine 
Long, soprano; Mrs. Charles Evans, contralto; Henry 
Becker, tenor, and J. C. Larenbein, baritone. Robert Huf- 
stader was the accompanist and Boyd Evans, violinist. 

A violin recital by pupils of Helen Salisbury, in the 
Grosvenor Library, was largely attended. Mrs. Mary E. V. 
Scott and Mary Carlson were the efficient accompanists. 

R. Leon Trick issued invitations to a piano recital by his 
pupil, Ethel Stark, given at the Twentieth Century Club. 
The large audience thoroughly enjoyed the excellent pro- 
gram played by the gifted young pianist who displayed un- 
usual talent and excellent teaching. 

A talented pupil of Flora E. Locke, youthful Norma V. 
Carle, has appeared with success in many recitals during the 
season. At a recent Masten Park High School concert she 
played an ambitious program of six compositions by foreign 
composers and seven by American composers, memorizing 
eight of the numbers in fourteen hours.. She also gave a 
Chopin and Liszt program and has appeared in Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Lafayette musicales. , 

The closing recitals of the Neighborhood House Music 
School, Maud C. Stanley, director, consisted of piano, voice 
and violin programs with large classes participating. Piano 
instructors are Maud C. Stanley, Margaret Ferguson and 
Mae O’Brien; violin instructor, Helen Salisbury. Mrs. F 
D. Gardner conducts the vocal classes. Miss Stanley’s piano 
pupils gave a musicale June 5 at the residence of Mrs. 
Russell Hutton, when an excellent program was presented, 
Margaret Wamsley, contralto, assisting in two groups of 
songs. 

The Buffalo Musical Foundation, Inc. (under the local 
management of Marion De Forest) announces an attractive 
list of performances for the season of 1926-27: a series of 
six orchestral concerts by the Boston, Detroit Symphony, 
Cincinnati Symphony and Cleveland orchestras with Daisy 
Kennedy and Elsa Alsen as soloists; the artist series of 
five concerts in which the soloists participating are the Glas- 
gow Orpheus Choir, Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werren- 


‘chestras. 
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rath, Sylvia Lent, Alexander Brailowsky and Mary Lewis; 
the Beethoven Cycle the week of January 17; the sixteen 
quartets and the Grosse Fugue played by the London String 
Quartet. Five matinees for the young folks of the schools 
will be given by the Detroit, Cincinnati and Cleveland or- 
The extra concerts announced for the season are 
those to be given by John McCormack, the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, and the Ukrainian Choir. 

Arnold Cornelissen, conductor of the Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, has planned a series of five summer evening con- 
certs to be given in his new summer studio, Het Steenan 
Huis (Stone House), South Wales, N. Y. The first took 
place June 12, the program being given by Mme. Blaauw 
and Gladys Dougherty, pianists; Helen Doyle Durrett, vio- 
linist, and Merritt Kyser, horn. 

The Buffalo Symphony Society announces its series of 
chamber music concerts for next season in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom, beginning in November with the Flonzaley String 
Quartet, followed monthly by the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francisco, English Singers, Elshuco Trio, New 
York String Quartet and Letz Quartet with Harry Comp- 
son, pianist. 

Participants in the Hotel Statler and Hotel Lafayette 
musicales of recent date were the following: Margaret A. 
Barrell, Mme. Blaauw, Gladys Dougherty, Harriet Shire, 
Harriet Lewis, Goldine Lewis, Ethyol McMullen, Joseph 
Phillips, Leon Trick, Statler Ensemble, Lillian Veatch Evens, 
Bernice Riggs, Alberta Riggs, Arthur King Barnes, Arthur 
Snelgrove, Ruth Burdick Chandler, Robert Munn, Eleanor 
Yontz, Martha Hudson, Mona Ross, Laura E. Duerstein, 
Stanley Mills, Carl Heritage, Stenman Trio, Lucile Wilson, 
Clara Schlenker, Irwin McLean, C. A. Poppert, Irma Breck, 
Henrietta Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Curtis. L. H. M. 


Gunn School Catalog Issued 


A perusal of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School catalog shows 
what can be accomplished in a short time in America, and 
especially in Chicago, by a man who knows how to surround 
himself with worthy and loyal musicians. The Gunn School 
is offering for next season several scholarships and prizes. 
One of those ‘scholarships is given by Luella Melius, dis- 
tinguished coloratura soprano of the Chicago and Ravinia 
opera companies, who has donated two scholarships in voice. 
Tests for these scholarships will be held the first week in Sep- 
tember. Applicants must procure printed forms by address- 
ing the registrar of the school. Louis Eckstein donates 
each season a scholarship in voice to a candidate recommended 
by the directors of the Gunn School. Charles Swift, like Mr. 
Eckstein, gives a scholarship annually to advanced pianists, 
Albert Pick gives each year a scholarship to a talented pianist 
in the class of Glenn Dillard Gunn. The Jewish Courier 
awards 100 scholarships in all departments and grades, award- 
ed by contest the last week in August and first in September. 
Blanks should be procured at the Daily Jewish Courier. Sam 
E. Moist donates a Vose Grand Piano to the post graduate 
student having a standing of A in all supplementary studies, 
the award being made in May. All those awards are to be 
found in the Gunn School catalog just issued. Like every- 
thing else pertaining to the Gunn School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, the catalog is most artistic. It is not a flashy 
book, but a concise prospectus. 

The first page is given to the names of the officers and 
directors of the Gunn School, which is located in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago. On page two there is a short 
biography of the president of the school, taken from Who’s 
Who in America. Page three is given to scholarships and 
prizes. On page four appear the names of the faculty in 
alphabetical order. On page seven appears the Foreword— 
What Should a Student Demand of a School Which He 
Selects ? 

This last mentioned article is so well written that it.should 
be reptoduced in its entirety in the MustcaL Courter. Mr. 
Gunn is not only an eminent pianist, conductor, lecturer and 
pedagog, but is also the distinguished critic on the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. As a matter of record Mr. Gunn has 
served as critic on practically all the leading Chicago papers. 
Thus his “Foreword” is not only well written, but also con- 
tains the history of the Gunn School, an institution young 
in years, but already big artistically. Mr. Gunn, a man 
of vision, is building his school on solid foundation, liberal 
in his views, and is surrounding himself with men and 
women who are working together for the betterment of the 
school, instead of for personal recognition. The bigger the 
school, the bigger the teachers, and no one can run a school 
alone, unless it be a one-man schools Glenn Dillard Gunn 
helps his teachers and they help him. He believes in the 
merit of each and every teacher connected with his institution, 
and all of his teachers believe in him. For these reasons 
if not for others, the Gunn School is bound to become one 
of the largest and most successful schools in America. The 
Gunn School had a modest beginning, but the artistic stand- 
ing of the school and the platform on which Mr. Gunn built 
his school were so well heralded and so consistently main- 
tained by the head of the school and his associates that 
pupils from many states come to Chicago to enroll. Men 
of big reputations have joined the faculty on which, among 
the regular teachers, one sees such names as Felix Borowski, 
Eric DeLamarter, Albert Boroff, Burton Thatcher, Guy H. 
Woodward, Leo Sowerby, Arthur Granquist, Lee Pattison, 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe, and such women as Amy Emerson 
Neil, Viola Roth and Sophia Swanstrom Young. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Denver Coro.—One of the striking features of the con- 
vention of Rotarians was the remarkable pageant given on 
June 14 at the University of Denver Stadium before an 
audience of 40,000. A stage setting of mountain scenery, 
surmounted by snow-capped hills, 700 feet in width, fur- 
nished a picturesque background for the colorful panorama 
which unfolded before it; the leading feature was an In- 
dian music-drama, especially written for the occasion. The 
words were by Lillian White Spencer and the characteris- 
tic musical setting by Henry E. Sachs, who conducted the 
Municipal Brass Band. Among those taking part, two 
famous Indian chieftains, Chief Caupolican and Chief 
Black Bird, had leading roles and many members of the 
Zuni, Navajo and Blackfeet tribes were in the chorus. 
The tenor solo parts were beautifully sung by Chief Cau- 
polican as White Eagle, and the chorus of braves and 
squaws, to the solemn beat of eighty tom-toms, was most 
effective. The production was conceived and executed by 
Louis Hellborn, assisted by Craig Davidson, Katherine 
Ommanney, A. N. Rumin and Henry E. Sachs. be # 
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Many have fallen by the soldier’s sword, and no 

inconsiderable number by the critic’s pen. 
em 

Commencement at the conservatories usually marks 
the end of musical study for most of the graduates. 
artists often are referred to as 
But songbirds have no press agents. 
poets can be looked upon as such. 

a een 

Official and private censors of plays are busy again 
in New York, and Gatti-Casazza is congratulating 
himself because nobody knows much about certain 
opera librettoes 


“songbirds.” 
Unless the 


( pera 
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William R. Chapman, for many years a loyal son 
of the state of Maine and the founder and director- 
in-chief and guiding spirit of the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals, has been given the degree of Doctor of Music 
by the University of Maine. It is an honor well de- 
served and the many friends of Dr. Chapman will be 
rejoiced to hear of the great distinction that has fallen 
to his lot. 

It is well to mention again at this time the fact that 
Wagner wrote his own operas. Remembering the 
Bacon-Shakespeare happening, future generations 
might accuse Stravinsky of having written Wagner's 
works, unless the cold truth be set down here as a 
record for all time to come. Of course, future gen- 
erations will read the Musica Courter after Stra- 
vinsky and the rest of us have long been where Wag- 
ner 1s now, 

* 

The International Society of Contemporary Musi- 
cians, which has just held its annual Festival at 
Zurich, should take pains to pick its audiences a bit 
more carefully. Our correspondent records that after 
listening more or less patiently for forty-odd min- 
utes to the Schoenberg quintet for wind instruments, 
certain rude persons began to express their desire for 
relief by whistling and scuffling their feet, though 
these intrepid spirits were promptly drowned by 
frantic applause from “disciples” of the “master. 
It is to be expected that independent audiences will 
sometimes show their impatience with the futile pip- 
ings of certain modernists, but such a contretemps 
should not be allowed to occur right in the sacred pre- 
cincts of an I, S. C. M. Convention. Not that we 
would decry the ability of Schoenberg, an able mu- 
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sician and a composer of parts, who, however, it 
seems to us, as it did to the Zurich audience, has be- 
come obsessed of his own theories and has strayed 
into barren parts. 


4 
<> 


Charles Hackett, singing at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, on July 5, did himself proud and incidentally 
reflected glory upon all his fellow Americans. The 
opera was Massenet’s Manon, with Hackett selected 
to sing Des Grieux. Singing this very French part 
in this very French opera in this particularly French 
opera house, the American tenor was reported to have 
won the most signal success of any Des Grieux in a 
long time. He was called to the footlights several 
times after Le Reve and Paris critics declared his 
interpretation one of the outstanding ones since the 

rar. In the St. Sulpice scene he and Mile. Feraldy, 
the Manon, aroused the house to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. American society turned out in force in 
honor of Independence Day and French society, too, 
was strongly represented. 
A 


Fortune Gallo, having been a grand opera im- 
presario for so many years, is now going to be a 
theater owner and legitimate producer as well. Last 
week he signed a long-term lease for property on 
West 54th Street, between Broadway and Eighth 
Avenue. A two million dollar theater will be erected 
there by the 254 West 54th Street Corporation, of 
which Mr, Gallo is the moving spirit. The house 
will have both operatic and dramatic productions and 
is expected to open about the new year, The theater 
will seat about 1400 persons, and will occupy the 
ground floor of a sixteen story building, the upper 
floors of which will be given over to offices and 
studios. Mr. Gallo’s steadily growing success is an 
example of what industry, sagacity and strict pur- 
suance of a settled policy will accomplish. 

opal 

Week before last the MusitcaL Courter published 
an article on Stephen Collins Foster, the hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth took place on July 4. It 
was a coincidence, though of no significance, that 
Foster was born on the very day on which two of the 
greatest of our early Presidents died, John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. Of real significance, how- 
ever, is Foster himself; dead over sixty years now, 
his songs are still today more widely known among 
his fellow-countrymen than even the most popular of 
modern popular songs. He was the first American 
composer to become known abroad and remains today 
the most popular there. Keeping himself to the 
branch of the art which was particularly his own, 
writing simple, folk-like melodies, he attained to a 
popularity as a song writer that few, if any, have 
equaled before or since. 

Ee 

The revue, the new species of entertainment im- 
ported from Paris and New York, and a direct off- 
spring of American musical comedy, has been holding 
the center of the stage in Germany and Austria dur- 
ing the last season. In Vienna it bade fair to dis- 
place the venerable and traditional species of oper- 
etta. Now it appears that the tables will be turned 
very soon on the revue. Director Marischka, the 
Napoleon of Viennese operetta, who had decided to 
open a new playhouse here devoted to revues, has 
dropped the plan and will stick to the well-tried oper- 
etta genre at this Theater an der Wien. Fritzi Mas- 
sary also has given up the idea of opening a big revue 
theater in Berlin, and Eric Charrell, who supplied 
Berlin with its biggest revues for a few years past, 
has also announced his plan of withdrawing from this 
field. Good old Viennese operetta promises to come 
to new honors again. 


—_——— ~<e-——_____ 

On Wednesday, July 7, the Stadium Concerts be- 
gan another season. Willem van Hoogstraten, con- 
ductor at the Stadium and now permanent leader of 
the Portland (Oregon) Symphony Orchestra, was 
once more at the helm, and gave a fine performance 
of a well chosen program, which began with Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth. Mr. van Hoogstraten did not fail 
to elicit the same enthusiasm from the audience which 
has always greeted him here. There have been sev- 
eral mechanical improvements in the bandstand and 
its wings, which help the already excellent acoustics. 
Adolph Lewisohn, active and energetic despite his 
more than seventy years, made a short speech during 
the intermission. It was a fine thing of Mr. 
Lewisohn to guarantee the deficit of these concerts, 
as he does annually. They bring joy and pleasure to 
thousands and thousands of people who otherwise 
cannot afford to hear a leading symphony orchestra 
directed by distinguished conductors. How wise is 
Mr. Lewisohn in this benefaction! He attends the 





. concerts regularly and thoroughly enjoys himself the 


pleasure which he visibly brings to his fellow citi- 
zens. How much better than waiting to leave some- 
thing after one’s death which may or may not be 
admunistered in the spirit which the testator intended ! 


July 15, 1926 
COMPOSERS’ ROYALTIES 


Some time ago Heifetz announced an advance 
program for one of his European concerts upon 
which were several works by French composers 
of recent publication and not yet in the public 
domain. As soon as the program was announced 
Heifetz was informed by the French Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers that he 
would have to pay a percentage of his receipts 
to the society. Whereupon he changed his pro- 
gram so as to avoid having to pay the royalties, 
and made a public statement of his reasons for 
so doing, lest he should be thought mean. In 
this statement he said that if he believed that 
what he paid would go direct to the composers 
whose works he used, or their heirs, he would 
have no objection to making the payment, but 
he was convinced that this was not the case. 
He said he had been led to understand that the 
composers would get only a very small percent- 
age of what he was required to pay to the society. 
In other words, he was willing to pay a just per- 
forming fee to the composers or the composers’ 
heirs, but he was not willing to pay something to 
somebody, not knowing what was to become 
of it. 

How is it with the American Society of Au- 
thors, Composers and PublishersP Do the 
composers whose works are performed get all 
that their works earn, or is some of this earning 
paid to others? 

It is not here intended to question a fair charge 
for expenses of collection. That is not the point. 
The point is, that there have been rumors circu- 
lated that every member of the American soci- 
ety gets something, whether his works are per- 
formed or not, and that even when his works 
are among the most frequently performed he 
cannot be sure that he will get exactly the amount 
his works earn. That is to say, it has been 
rumored that no absolutely exact account is kept 
of the actual number of performances of each 
individual work except in the case of the latest 
hit, where there is restriction as to the number 
of times it may be given so as not to destroy its 
popularity by over-playing. 

Is this a factP Is it really true that, in order 
to make the society popular with its members, 
every member gets a little rakedown in the way 
of a quarterly check, whether any of his works 
have been performed or not in places from 
which the society collects royalties P 

Is it also true that singers giving serious re- 
citals may sing songs of members of the society 
without paying anything, while if they use the 
same songs in picture houses or radio stations 
they must pay, or the picture house or radio sta- 
tion must pay? 

Is it also true that no individual not a member 
of the society may hope ever to collect a per- 
forming fee for his music, that it is strictly the 
iron hand of the society that makes collections 
possible, and that individual artists scorn the 
rights of individual composers P 

Heifetz, it appears, is willing to pay the com- 
posers themselves, but will pay no society un- 
less he is assured that his payment will go direct 
to the composers. Suppose the American soci- 
ety grows so as to include more serious music 
than it now includes, will the same issue arise? 
Will artists refuse to pay unless they can pay 
the composers? Will artists be unwilling to pay 
this anonymous society, never knowing what 
becomes of their money? 


All of this does not intend to question the 
honesty and integrity of the various composers’ 
societies here and abroad, but merely to suggest 
some light upon their methods. It would be of 
general public interest to know if the successful 
composer works to pay fees to the unsuccessful 
composer. If it is true, as alleged, that these 
societies make block contracts with performers 
and producers and pay the members of the so- 
ciety according to classes, then, of course, some 
members are getting a lot more than they ought 
to get and some a lot less. Some earn nothing 
and ought to get nothing; others earn a great 
deal and ought to get a great deal. Perhaps 
they do get a great deal, but if a single cent of 
what they earn is taken to pay royalties to those 
who earn no royalties, then it simply amounts to 
this, that composers are paid to be members of 
the society. Instead of the members paying dues 
for the privilege of belonging, they are paid dues 
to keep them in. If that is the case, then Heifetz 
is surely not to blame for refusing to play and 
pay. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief ; 


John Philip Sousa, American composer and ad- 
mitted March King, should have been commissioned 
to compose a piece for the present Sesquicentennial. 
He is not only a beloved favorite throughout our 
land, but also is in a measure a product of Philadel- 
phia, where at the age of eighteen or so he shed his 
fledgeling feathers as a conductor, at the head of a 
Pinafore production. 

However, as Sousa seems to have been overlooked 
by the Sesqui sponsors, there remains Irving Berlin, 
champion compositeur d’occasion, who knows how 
to symbolize everything in tone, from great current 
events to his own domestic adventures. 

It is not yet too late to invite him to do one of his 
masterpieces for the Sesqui, with a moving title of 
the moment, like Waiting, or Forgive, or Hard 
Hearted Papa, or I Wish He’d Postal Telegraph My 
Sweetie. 

nere 

And speaking of old time matters, it is just 100 
years ago that Sontag and Catalani, the two great 
prima donnas of their day, fought a sort of vocal 
duel in Paris, with the former the acknowledged 
victor. Henriette Sontag’s career is one of the most 
interesting in all music. She created the title role in 
Weber’s Euryanthe and also the soprano solos i 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis and Ninth Symphony. 
She conquered Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic, Paris, and 
London. She was ennobled by the King of Prussia. 
She had retired from opera in 1830, at the age of 
twenty-four, but continued to sing in concert. The 
revolution of 1848 impaired her fortune (she had 
meanwhile married Count Rossi, Sardinian Ambas- 
sador to the Dutch court) and in 1849 she returned 
to opera. In 1852 she sang in New York with un- 
bounded success. In 1854 she went to Mexico City 
where cholera attacked her and ended the life and 
career of a most remarkable woman and phenomen- 
ally gifted artist. 

mR 

“Austria is shaken by an earthquake,” says an 
Associated Press despatch of July 7. What on earth 
has Jeritza been up to again over there? 

nme 

In time everything in America probably will be 
standardized, except the music critics. They may 
think alike some of the time but they never will think 
alike all the time. 

RneRe 

What becomes of old phonograph records, and why 

shouldn’t it? 
nme 

The favorite operatic arias in Baden Baden are 
jatti, Batti, Zitti, Zitti, and Piano, Piano. 

ene 

If music tames the savage breast, it should be tried 
on bandits. Every other remedy has been applied in 
vain, 

Ree 

From the Kansas City Star (July 4) musical de- 
partment of John Selby: 

Leonard Liebling, a long while ago, wrote the editor of 
this department that he would lose his mind if he didn't 


have his Variations column, in which he could be humorous, 
sarcastic, seraphic, or however else he might feel when he 


felt it. Mr. Liebling is editor-in-chief of the MusIcaL 
Courter, of course. 
Well, anyway, he picked up a paragraph from this page 


the other day concerning the magnificent crop of vacation 
pictures now being published by the musical magazines, and 
commented through the dripping tears (or perspiration) 
that he always had considered us his friend. So we are; 
we’re only envious that we can’t be shown with a steamer 
chair for a background—if only while seeing someone else 
off to Switzerland. 
eRe 


Now that the Democrats are beginning their ante- 
election campaign of disparagement against Coolidge, 
they could score heavily in the minds of the voters 
by publicly asking our allwise President to name the 
key of Beethoven’s second symphony, and to relate 
the plot of Die Gétterdammerung. 

Ree 

It is an unjust world. Byrd and Amundsen are 
being féted without stint, but no public dinners or 
official receptions are being given for that other fear- 
less hero, Josef Hofmann, who still dares to put on 
his piano recital programs the compositions of Rubin- 
stein and Moszkowski. 

2 ® 
Summer music now is in full swing here, what with 
Goldman’s Band and the Stadium concerts. The pro- 
grams, however, might be improved, or at any rate 
made more appropriate to the torrid temperature of 
the moment. We suggest, as a sample: 


hs a ad an tiacn en nea tele as Tschaikowsky 
Snow Maiden .................Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Jolly Steigh Ride ....5..cccaccees . .Chwatal 
Snow Baby eR ere PO ae OG Sousa 
ee cat lane Kasur eee tes Meyerbeer 
Murmuring Zephyrs ............. cancecéa pee 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. . 


(Set for wind instruments and piano; dedicated to 
President Coolidge; Paul Eysler at the piano. ) 


RRR 


Our contributors are responding with a will to our 
recent hot weather appeal. Their sendings this week 
are especially good, and it was a difficult matter to 
select the best eight items for the space at our dis- 
posal. The preferred communications follow here- 
with. 

ere 

Dr. B. contributes: “I see that Harold Samuel is 
scheduled to give us a Bach Week at Town Hall next 
January. I can only say that I wish it were a Bach 
Month. What a delightful, unassuming, instructive, 
and edifying artist, this modern Samuel, great musi- 
cal prophet.” 


RRe 
T. O. inquires: “I must know one thing imme- 
diately. Do only upright persons play on upright 


pianos, square persons on square pianos, and grand 
persons on grand pianos? And by. the way, didn’t 
Queen Elizabeth play on a virginal? What is the 
answer ?” 
RRR 
“What’s the good of talking about opera in Eng- 
lish,” ventures A. P. B.; “when our language is sung 
it usually does not sound like English. The most 
familiar words are twisted into ridiculous and un- 
recognizable gibberish. I hate to hear fine Anglo- 
Saxon words emasculated and murdered to make a 
holiday for the concert dictionists and the operatic 
vowelists,” 
ere 
“A leather-lunged tenor is one who sings with sole, 
is he not?” inquires V. G. solicitously. 
RRR 


ProvipeNce, R. 
June ii, 1926. 
Dear Variations : 

This is a new one to me and I wonder if you have heard 
it. I got it from a friend of mine: 

A young girl who thought she had a voice, went to a Ger- 
man professor to have her voice tried, and take some lessons. 
He was one of those crabbed fellows who are hard to sat- 
isfy, and after the young lady had done what she thought 
her very best, he turned around and said to her with his hair 
bristling in indignation, “Ach mein Gott in Himmel, I have 
never heard such a voice.” The young lady was all smiles 
but she ceased to smile when he continued: “I blay on der 
white keys and I blay on der black keys, but you sing in der 
cracks !” 

Hans SCHNEIDER, 
RnRme 

“Andante” sends this: “I see that Chicago’s out- 
door opera season is on. Open bel canto, openly ar- 
rived at. Also, I observe that Cincinnati is resuming 
its lyrical season at the animal park. Is Zat Zoo?” 

nem e*e 

“I am going to Venice this summer,” J. C. reports, 
“where there are great, open canals, and where men 
are mandolinists.” 

nme 


Perhaps the makers of musical terminology had no 
underlying sarcastic intention when they dubbed cer- 
tain concerted vocal compositions, “part music.” 

RnRre 

A Berlin correspondent of the London Daily 

Mail reports that a Munich upholsterer has “con- 
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structed a violin made entirely of wooden matches.” 
The tone no doubt is light; or perhaps scratchy. 
Rene 
One of Liszt’s piano sonatas is 
Very far after. 


“after Dante.” 


nee 
New York, July 6, 1926 
Dear Variations: 

It is stated by the newspapers 
Bank’s resources are $1,281,000,000. 

I rise lazily to remark that | play the oboe in an orchestra, 
and earn per year more than the sum mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. 

However, I'll say that it is more difficult to play the oboe 
than to run a bank, and perhaps that is one reason why 
no banker would change jobs with me. 

If you hear of one who is willing to do so, 
me know by wire. 


that the National City 


please let 


Very truly yours, 
A, F. 
nre 
There is much ado in the courts about the adui- 
terated food sold to the public. If the peepul could 
be protected by the authorities also against adul- 
terated music, all would be well along the Potomac, 
Hudson, and other waterways. 
RRR 
“No more first class fiction is being produced these 
days,” says an English reviewer. Evidently he has 
never heard a prima donna’s husband talk to the 
impresario, 
nRm e 
If music is the handmaid of art, some of it ought 
to get a month’s notice. 
RRR 
Under the title of “The Crutches of Criticism,” a 
gentleman whose name is not unknown to operatic 
fame, sends us a list of “aged, wornout, decayed, 
and infirm critical adjectives,” which he terms, “can 
didates for permanent shelter in the charity hospital,’ 
but he asks us not to print his suggestions. We 
comply with his wish, but there is no obligation to 
deter us from compiling some deserving “candi- 


dates” of our own, which seem to have earned care- 
free comfort for their declining years. They are 
these: 

“He was a crafty Iago.” 

“Her voice was in its best estate.” 

“Beethoven, the Jove of music.” 

“Bach, the father of the fugue.” 

“Bach, the cantor of Leipsic.” 

“He was a sardonic Scarpia.” "y 

“She was a mellifluous Gilda.’ 

“The rest of the cast was «Soa 
“The conductor revealed the spirit of the score.” 


“The cigarette smoking Sibyl of Seville.” 

“The fatal facility of Saint-Saéns.” 

“Tsolde, the Irish princess.” 

“He was a sympathetic Wolfram.” 

“Aida, the royal slave.” 

“He was a competent Sparafucile.” 

“Her Briinnhilde lacked breadth.” 

“Our Mary.” 

“A mine of melody.” 

‘The saintly Marguerite.’ 

“Salacious Salome.” 

“The brasses were too prominent.” 

“She did not suggest the spirituality of the role.” 

“He was too portly a Duke,” 

“The lost art of bel canto.” 

“The man in the street.” 

“Digital dexterity.” 

“Acidulous top tones.” 

“Worn middle register.” 

“Explosive phrasing.” 

“Numerous recalls rewarded the artist.” 

Personally, we feel like endowing a special bed for 
“render,” “rendering,” “to render,” “rendered,” and 
“rendition.” LEONARD LIEBLING, 


’ 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











In his chatty volume of recollections, Piano and 
Gown, Fred E. Weatherley, veteran English popular 
song writer, devotes a chapter to the question of 
Fees or No Fees. And he relates a story, which is a 
“type case” of a leading society lady of Oxford in- 
viting a pianist to dinner, and adding that “it would 
be a delight to her visitors if he would play to them 
after dinner.” To which the artist replied, thanking 
her for “the kind invitation” and asking further 
light on its meaning: 


If so, permit me to say I 
If it 1s a professional one, 


“Ts it a social invitation? 
never dine out without my wife. 
my fee is — guineas.” 


+ * 

Recently a very well known titled lady in London, 
who is anxious to have what is known as a “salon,” 
asked a well known violinist to bring her fiddle. The 
violinist replied, “Sorry, but I never do.” The lady 


Bishop of 
would be heartbroken 
said the violinist, ‘is the 


pleaded further, firstly saying that the 

London, who was to be there, 

if she didn’t play. “Oh,” 

Bishop going to preach?” 
* + + 

There have been many such retorts courteous, 
such as Griinfeld’s famous answer to a similar invi- 
tation for tea: 

“Sorry, but my cello doesn't drink tea.” 

* + * 

These retorts are all very much in order, though 
it will be a long time, if ever, before the ordinary 
citizen will regard music, as a profession, as inviola- 
ble as say—surgery. But there is also the reverse of 
the medal. A now famous singer started life a poor 
laborer and was helped by a wealthy amateur, who 
paid for his musical education. Years after this 
amateur gave a supper party, and he invited the 
singer, and suggested that it would give him supreme 
pleasure if before supper he would sing to the guests. 

The singer, forgetting the past, simply named his 
fee. The host agreed to it. On the night of the 
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party, after the singer had sung, and as the guests 
were about to go in to supper, he handed him an 
envelope with the check, At the same time he turned 
to the nearest lackey and said: “Help Mr. - 
on with his coat.” 





” o ” 


Contemporary musical history from Calcutta, In- 


cia 


4 


\s the Hindu and Moslem leaders have found them- 
wholly unable to arrive at an agreement on the 
highly controversial question of music in front of mosques, 


selves 


the government has had to take action and prescribe the 
conditions under which music may be played by Hindus in 
procession.” 

from Turkey: 

“The lure of the wailing saxophone and snappy Charles- 
ton has struck the Near East. Turkish men, who only 
recently donned western hats, and Turkish women, who 
have just emerged from harem restrictions, have sur- 
rendered completely to the new craze, and it is estimated 
that there are nearly as many dance halls in Turkey as 
restaurants, besides many improvised ball rooms.” 


From British Columbia: 
“Miners in the jritish Colum 
and found it 


gold camps of Northern 
bia have weighed jazz music in the balance 
wanting. A committee has been formed here to prohibit 
the singing and whistling of the new syncopations, A fine 
of twenty-five cents is being imposed on anyone guilty of 
singing the prohibited songs. So far the fund totals $20 
and the money is being used to rehabilitate the camp cem- 
etery.” 

And from 


“An entirely new 


England : 
note in a series of concerts—the Lon 
don Ballad Concerts—that lasted for sixty years will 
be struck on Saturday afternoon, when Jack Hylton’s com- 
bined jazz bands will play a new symphony entitled The 
Selfish Giant, the work of Mr. Eric Coates. 

‘You cannot dismiss syncopated music as being wrong,’ 
Mr. Leslie Boosey, of & Co., said to the Daily News 
last night. “The general public like it and the general pub- 
lic are, speaking broadly, very good judges.’” 


has 


4008ey 


I am indebted to Natalie de Bogory for the fol- 


lowing little story from Paris: 


“At the triumphant performance of Pelléas et 
in which Mary Garden returned to her first 
many enthusiasts were seen to follow the 
with scores prominently held on their knees 
seats of the orchestra, one gentleman, the other evening, 
was most punctuating the passages with 
movements of his head and shoulders with a regularity truly 
impressive 

“When the 


was written 


Melisande, 
triumphs, 
performance 
In the first 


assiduous in 


first act finished, he 
Parsifal !” 


closed the book. Outside 
— . 


“Cosas d’Espana” is what our Madrid correspon- 
dent would call this little story from the south of 
Spain : 


“Dancing girls with castanets, musicians, and revellers 


in fancy dress, all took part in the funeral of an eighty- 
year-old widow yesterday in the Commune of Castella, 
where some amazing scenes were witnessed. According to 


the Alicante correspondent of Ei Sol, when the woman 


realized that she was about to die she chose her own funeral 
wreaths, called for an orchestra, and finally summoned a 
number of peasants who on account of a local féte, were 


parading the town in old Spanish and Moorish costumes, as 


well as several gay young girls playing castanets, and asked 
them to accompany her funeral to the cemetery in order 
that it might be as ‘joyous’ as possible 


“When the octogenarian died the program which she had 
drawn up was rigorously adhered to, the young people danc- 
ing in the cemetery while the musicians played their live- 
liest When the ceremony was over this extraor- 
dinary funeral cortége returned to the dead woman’s house, 
where all the wine in her cellar was set before them, with 
the request that they should finish it.” 


Merry widows who their merriment to 
four-score are even in these days of eternal 
springtime 


tunes 


preserve 


scarce 


* * * 


This, from Cecil Gray's book on modern music, 
is the sort of temperament we like to see break forth, 
especially in an Englishman: 

“Oh, for a 
and restore to 


musical Tertullian to castigate the heretics, 
music the pure doctrine, the incomparable 
style of the masters, Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Wagner! Contrapuntal or polyphonic writing is the 
ideal musical style, the sacred tonal language, the Sanskrit 
of music, the tongue of the high priests and the wise men, 
handed down from one master to another throughout the 
ages, the repository of all that is most enduring and imper- 


ishable in the past, and destined equally to be the vehicle 
for the expression of the greatest conceptions in the future, 
for in it alone all conflicting principles, all contradictions. 


all oppositions, are 


reconciled into a unity: 
harmonic 


Lun melodic beauty, 
strength, and rhythmic vitality.” 


Amen ae 
“CLASSIC” AND “CLASSICAL” 


One of the most amusing things to the musician 
is to see the way in which the words “classic” and 
“classical” are tossed about by non-musicians when 
writing of music, and especially by press agents. 
Here is a recent specimen: “She distinctly remem- 
bered playing for one of my pictures, The Soul of a 
Rose, and that her numbers accompanying it were all 
classical, including De Bussy’s suite.” “De Bussy’s 
suite” refers to an orchestral arrangement of De- 
bussy’s early Petite Suite for piano, four hands, a 
charming bit of high class salon music, 
ly “‘classical.” 


though searce- 


MUSICAL COURIER 
“ANOTHER FAILURE OF THE STRIKE” 


Here is a delightful story about music’s part in 
the great strike in London. It appeared in the Lon- 
don Musical News and Herald, June 5, and we re- 
print it in full with acknowledgments to the author, 
H. E. Wortham, and the publishers : 


Musically, the great strike was disappointing. From the 
professional point of view, writing as one who is concerned 
with music, it was such a fine opportunity, it promised so 
well—and then so little came of it. There is nothing like 
song to relieve the great waves of feeling which sweep over 
a nation in a crisis, and this, the gravest threat against estab- 
lished government, with which we have been faced since 
the Stuarts, by all the rules of the game should have found 
some splendid expression in music. 

A new national song—think of it! Something between 
Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory and Parry’s Jerusalem. 
There was nothing unreasonable in such an anticipation. 
But for the Jacobite rising of 1745, Rule, Britannia might 
have remained forever buried in the score of the Masque 
of Alfred, where it belongs. It happened, however, to be 
produced that year at Covent Garden and its fortune was 
made. It became the song of the moment. So fully was 
it identified in the popular sentiment with the anxieties of 
the time that, when Handel produced his Occasional Over- 
ture in the following year, he referred in it to the suppres- 
sion of that movement by quoting its opening phrase. 

One could hardly expect such good fortune a second 
time. Still, though the history of music is littered with 
songs which happened to catch a people’s mood, and when 
that mood passed were forgotten, they have usually had 
some intrinsic qualities that reflected, while the strain lasted, 
in some odd way the popular feeling. It was, therefore, 
in no undue spirit of optimism that | expected ‘the general 
strike to produce something characteristic of our tempera- 
ment as a liberty-loving nation. And surely enough the 
strike produced its song. The general law held good that 
there is a musical reaction to decisive moments in the na- 
tional life. 

Valencia was the musical background to that week. It 
had the advantage of already being a best seller. But it 
soon transcended any mere commercial distinctions, and 
became identified with the new activities to which everyone 
turned his hand. Valencia helped to unload milk-cans at 
Paddington, to beguile the hours of “specials” on point duty. 
It took us in hand from the first. Whilst I was lined up 
in a queue at our local police station awaiting enrolment, 
a gramophone in the single men’s quarters played the over- 
ture to Figaro. The slender phrases were rather pleasing, 
and hung on the Kensington air with a certain Attic grace. 
Almost too orderly a beginning, I thought. The Overture 
to Figaro, however, is short, and waiting in the queue was 
long. So to Mozart succeeded Senor José. Padilla, to Figaro, 
Valencia. 

Land of orange groves and sweet content, 

You called me from afar, 
alencia! 

Where a lover croons his 


Upon a light guitar, 
Valencia! 


sentiment 


We had it all. And when it came to an end, my neighbour 
whistled it. And since he was an uncompanionable fellow, 
who preferred his own thoughts to my conversation, he con- 
tinued to whistle it sotto voce till we stood togethér before 
a justice of the peace and swore to uphold the laws of 
England. 

Early the next morning it was my duty to assist in seeing 
that those laws were upheld outside an Underground station. 
The national pulse beat slow in that quiet spot, too slug- 
oe to draw any music from the stony-hearted streets. 
Gradually, however, London awoke,—to the strike and Val- 
encia. A milkman, as he sorted his clinking bottles, whistled 
it. An Underground worker in plus-fours broke off in the 
middle of the phrase where it modulates into the minor and 
the dusk, to wish us a cheery good-morning as he hurried 
to report for duty. This started my companion: “What 
I like about that song,” he said, “is its originality. It’s new 
and soothing. One gets fed up with those restless fox-trots.” 
And then he proceeded to whistle it da capo and ad lib. 

An hour or two later we found ourselves passing the time 
of day and exchanging cigarettes with a picket, two un- 
assuming and rather sheepish young men. Conversation 
lagged, and then one of them began to hum. He hummed 
very softly because he was shy. But listening intently I 
could detect that it was Valencia. Ce qui rapproche, ce n'est 
pas la communauté des opinions, c’est la a: ag ed des 
esprits. From that moment, whatever the T. U. leaders 
might say, I knew that the general strike was Rodew to 
speedy collapse. How could that sinister weapon from the 
doctrinaire’s armoury achieve anything in the face of the 
steamy romanticism which Valencia exhales? You might 
as well train a university crew in the hot-house at Kew as 
try and run a revolution to a tune like that. 

And Valencia was everywhere, not least in the East End. 
For I met a singer who had gone thereabouts with a concert- 
party one night when things were still lively and she assured 
me that a dear friend (and rival) had scored the success of 
the evening with Valencia. I pardoned the malice for the 
way she bore out my conviction. Who knows? I should 
not be surprised to hear that Mr. Baldwin composed his 
famous broadcast speech to the lilt of its 6-8 rhythm run- 
ning in his mind. 

Musically, as I have said, the strike was disappointing. 
One would have liked it to have thrown up something that 
our children’s children would sing, something to express the 
grit, the solidarity, the high spirits, the determination to put 
Old England on ‘her legs, the new spirit of camaraderie 
which the crisis evoked. And it gave us Valencia. Well, 
ingratitude is a common failing and perhaps there was 
something in the soothing swing of this Spanish serenade 
which was exactly the medicine we required. 

Valencia, 
In a scented orange grove, I’m yearning 
For the love of you. 

Someone is singing it now as I’m writing this, probably 
someone will be as you are reading it. Is it not time that 
it, too, should be called off? 

pana “Eee 


IN SOUTHEST AFRICA 
Johannesburg, South Africa, has a very live musi- 
cal leader in the person of John Connell, F.R.C.O., 
Town Organist. At Easter time Johannesburg had 
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the happy thought of treating itself to a “Show and 
Pleasure Fortnight,” and Mr. Connell organized 
Music Fortnight at the same time, which included 
orchestral concerts, daily organ recitals, military band 
performances, and Community Singing at the Zo- 
ological Gardens and Town Hall, some of which 
attracted audiences of twelve to fifteen thousand. 

One of the stores organized a choir of forty, and 
performances of various kinds took place constantly 
in all the big stores during the fortnight. In addi- 
tion there was great newspaper publicity in connec- 
tion with Music Fortnight and many window dis- 
plays, historical and otherwise, in all the principal 
thoroughfares in the town. In conjunction with the 
Johannesburg Publicity Association a little slip was 
prepared, “This is Music Fortnight.” These were 
placed in all the shop windows with the result that 
for a fortnight a period of intense music intoxication 
was observable in the city life. The programs in- 
cluded works as large as the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 
phony and the Brahms Requiem. Mr, Connell con- 
ducted these, and the orchestral concerts; also play- 
ing daily organ recitals on the town organ. 

When Johannesburg goes in for anything, it does 
it with a whole heart. Still under the energetic 
leadership of its town organist, it is having a series 
of Twilight orchestral concerts which began in June, 
and looks forward next spring to holding a Beetho- 
ven Festival that will be on even a larger scale than 
this year’s musical celebration. 


ee ad 


BASTA! 

The Musicat Courter has one faithful reader in 
Kaikhosru Sorabji. If we write anything about 
him, we know we are going to hear from him by 
return mail. In the issue of March 11 we ques- 
tioned his authority as an expert on piano sonatas, 
and on March 30 he wrote us from London as fol- 
lows: 

GATE neh 


Lonpon, N. W. 
March 20, 
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192 26. 
Sir: 

Honest expression of thought, it has been said, offe nds 
none but knaves and fools. I am sorry therefore if my 
frankly expressed opinion of MacDowell upset your con- 
tributor in the issue of March 11. He may not, know that 
the view I expressed is held by a number of leading musicians 
here. I know at least a dozen myself. What earthly con- 
nection with the quality of his music this composer's gentle- 
ness and kindness as an individual have, it is not easy to 


see, It is certainly difficult to think of any supreme artist 
who was “gentle and kindly.” Dante, Goethe, da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Beethoven, Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt. They 


none of them, as far as I am aware, excelled in amiability. 
That quality hardly goes with the titantic force of personality 
that’s one of the hall-marks of the highest creative genius 

Your contributor, with the typical journalistic dishonesty 
of his kind, is careful to omit what was said by me favour- 
able with regard to the Dale Sonata, and also that I spoke 
in praise of and enthusiastically of no less than ai least 
six modern piano sonatas hy leading contemporary musicians, 
such as Dukas, d’Indy, Szymanowsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Medtner, not to mention the approval (qualified), which | 
expressed of John Ireland’s sonata, a work of which I can 
assure your contributor that it would be difficult to find any 
musician of standing not a hopeless academic a reactionary 
in this country to agree that one page was not worth more 
than all the MacDowell sonatas put together. 

My opinion of Liszt is by no means peculiar to me. I 
have the honour to share it with one of the most illustrious 
musicians of modern times, Busoni, as well as with many 
other distinguished musicians. I gather that your contributor 


does not shard it. Well my opinion may be wrong, but I 
am in very good company. 
“Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye!” As for 


your contributor’s last paragraph, I can only thank him 
heartily for it, and let him know how infinitely preferable 
is his abuse to his praise. 
Yours, etc., 
(Signed) KarkHosru Sorasyjt. 

The only part we object to is his phrase “typical 
journalistic dishonesty.” The article was not writ- 
ten by a contributor but by a regular member of the 
editorial staff, who omitted any favorable remarks 
made by Mr. Sorabji simply because his only inter- 
est was in pointing out the futility of Mr. Sorabji’s 
criticism of certain sonatas. His favorable opinion 
can make no difference, one way or the other. The 
real point of the matter was our astonishment that 
such an enterprising and up-to-date paper as the 
London Musical News and Herald should consider 
Mr. Sorabji’s judgment on anything musical of suf- 
ficient value to print. We can think of nothing he 
has ever done that would justify setting him up as 
an authority. And now Basta! We have given the 
Indian gentleman altogether too much free advertis. 
ing. Silence descends. 

=. eee 


STATISTICS 
In Des Moines (Ia.) there are seventy-four pro- 
fessional musicians. . Of this number, says Rene 
Devries, six have made names for themselves not only 
in Des Moines, but also throughout the state of Iowa. 
Two have acquired a national reputation and not one 
is internationally known. 
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American Music and Composers 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 

May I ask you to be so good as to send me the address 
of the Society for the Publication of American Music? 

I am extremely interested in your editorial article in the 
issue of May 6, deploring the indifference of the American 
composers to the glories held out to them by the excellent 
societies, such as the above mentioned S. P. A. M. Without 
intending to be rude, I do question the accuracy of your in- 
formation, and so I beg the opportunity of discovering the 
facts for myself. 

The publication of American music is a matter in which 
I am deeply interested. I am not a composer myself. I am 
a singer, and have never written a note of music in my life, 
so whatever I say in regard to publishers can hardly be at- 
tributed to a “nose out of joint”—as children say,—or petty 
jealousy. However, it is my privilege to know more than 
one of our contemporary composers, and I know considera- 
bly much of their difficulties in regard to publication. 

I know, what the Musica Courter evidently does not, 
that most of these societies for the promotion of local, or 
native talent, have certain strings tied to their propositions 
which complicate matters exceedingly. One either must 
establish membership in something or other, or one must 
write according to some positive formula laid down by the 
judges, or one must be to some extent concerned in certain 
other movements in which the society is interested. I think 
if you investigate you will find this to be the case, invaria- 
bly. One society considers only women composérs. One 
considers only orchestral works; one only songs. One stipu- 
lates that the work must have had at least one public per- 
formance; another bars anything that has ever been played 
at all, even if by an amateur club. One demands that the 
composer be unknown; one that he be already recognized. 
One says he must enroll in, and pay dues to, the organization 
offering the “prize” or publication. In each case there is 
something that discourages or bars that particular composer 
from that particular contest. In despair the composer turns 
to the commercial publisher instead, who, if he does take 
his composition, gives him five or six cents for each copy 
sold; or else he, the composer, publishes it himself and mar- 
kets it as best he can. 

The writer is personally acquainted with a man whose 
songs are equal to Brahms or Schumann at their best, yet 
three “commercial” publishers turned them down “because 
they were set to poems by Heinrich Heine!” One admitted 
that had they been written by either of the German masters 
mentioned they'd be upon every concert program today,— 
but unfortunately the composer was an American who wrote 
in the Romantic German style, and so it was hardly “a 
wholly American composition!” To which one can only 
say—“What is ‘wholly American’?” Must our musical cul- 
ture be measured only by our jazz output? Cannot a thing 
be musically good and American too? What makes it 
American, anyway? A German wrote the best Italian opera 
(Don Giovanni), yet if an American writes a lovely melody 
which is so unfortunate as not to suggest Irving Berlin or 
Paul Whiteman, and then defies the Fates still. further by 
using a German poem (although with an excellent English 
translation) this silly, misguided man can never hope to 
“put it over.” When a firm whose slogan is “The American 
Composer First” was offered a very beautiful violin con- 
certo with orchestra they would not even look at it, declar- 
ing “there wasn’t the remotest chance of a sale of anything 
American excepting songs!” 

This I cannot believe, and I think you, too, will agree 
with me. If a publisher refuses flatly to publish a number, 
however excellent, the public cannot possibly become ac- 
quainted with it and demand to hear more of it, or of that 
particular composer—yet, boiled down, whose fault is it? 
Is it not the fault of the publisher? Consequently I question 
your right in putting all the blame for non-production upon 
the shoulders of the composer himself. There is little use 
in composing, especially in the larger forms for which you 
plead in your editorial, when you know that the music will 
never be heard. 

Consequently, if this S. P. A. M. really means to promote 
American music and asks only that the works submitted 
have sufficient merit, they should have small difficulty in 
getting manuscripts. The mere fact that they claim to have 
met with little response would seem to bear out my impres- 
sion, that they, like the others, have other “conditions,” etc., 
to which a composer must submit and which are probably not 
practicable for the average person. 

If you think my letter of sufficient interest you are free to 
publish it. It might be worth while to hear what other 
native musicians have met with in an endeavor to market 
their compositions in their own country. Why not ask 
them to write and tell you why they do not go to some of 
these Societies, Funds, etc.? I think you could make a very 
interesting weekly column of such matter, especially since 
you are so genuinely interested and sincerely anxious to get 
at the facts. Meanwhile, will you kindly let me have the 
address of this S. P. A. M.? 


Thanking you, and with all good wishes, I remain, 


Very truly, 
(Signed) J. Larne. 


If, as the writer says, each of these societies has some 
sort of restriction, still, on his own showing, the societies, 
taken all together, offer publication for all sorts of Ameri- 
can music—except bad American music. The fact is that 
there are always restrictions of a sort. The work to be 
published or awarded a prize must be either chamber music 
or vocal music or orchestra music or unperformed, or some- 
thing-or-other. But there is very little indeed for which an 
award of some sort is not being offered, and it is a plain 
fact that the givers of awards are constantly discouraged 
by the very poor material offered. Very little of it shows 
even perfect technic, Our American composers seem un- 
willing to learn their art. 

As to those who have learned their art but write in the 
hest style of Brahms and Schumann, they are too far behind 
the procession to be worthy of consideration. There are 
those who write in the style of Debussy, Stravinsky, Richard 
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Strauss, and are gaining a warm reception, They are, at 
least, up to date, even though not original. 

We do not claim that everything is for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds. We realize that our composers 
would write a great deal more and a great deal better if 
they were sure of publication and performance. But we 
do insist that they would be far more sure of publication and 
performance if they would write better music, Our diffi- 
culty in this country is that, except in the jazz field, our 
demand is fully and adequately supplied by foreign works 
both classic and modern. There is no crying need for Amer- 
ican works. The American must compete with the very best 
of the Europeans, and we maintain that all too few Ameri- 
cans are-really striving with might and main to meet this 
competition. Very few can meet the competition even in the 
field of pure technics. American athletes are willing to train 
and train, to put up with every sacrifice to win. hy not 
our musicians? Many of them have talent. Very few of 
them have the technic to do anything with it, and of that 
few still fewer have the courage to face difficulties of pro- 
duction and publication—Tue Eprror.] 


A Letter from John Coates 


__ (The following letter was evidently not written with any 
idea of publication, but it is far too good to withhold from 
our readers. The Musicat Courier representative, to whom 
it was addressed, did his best in the interview Mr. Coates 
mentions in his letter to give a faithful picture of this mag- 
netic personality. And the letter gives another touch of the 
real John Coates, that it would seem unkind not to share it. 
So, with apologies to Mr. Coates, here it is——The Editor.) 


11 Beaufort House, Chelsea, S. W. 3, 
To the Musical Courier: 

I am very greatly obliged to you for so kindly having the 
volumes of the Early American Composers sent to me. 
have read them through with the greatest interest; they take 
one to the period and bring one into touch in a peculiar way. 
Whether I may be able to make use of any of them publicly 
I cannot yet say. I am going to have a good “browse” over 
them and get them to talk to me. I may not repeat what 
they say—not just in so many words—but it will go into 
the stock-pot and it all helps the soup! 

Thank you, too, most sincerely for your wonderful article 
in the Musicat Courter. I am most grateful to you. It is 
so eminently readable, so delightfully unlike the usual run 
of interviews ; of course we could go on talking (and I have 
no doubt arguing), until all hours, you and | It cer- 
tainly was the greatest pleasure to me to meet you. I benefited 
by your talk. I feel I know the American better for it, so 
you see that was your “today’s good deed!” 

I have just come from the enclosed lecture (I’m a member 
of the Sulgrove Manor Board). Dr. McElroy gave a very 
fine lecture. 

Tomorrow I’m off to give a recital in Malvern, and then 
I’m going to have a week of fishing (that’s what I call it 
for the sake of euphony—never mind, it amuses me and the 
fish too, I expect) in the Cotswold!! Think of it, a nice 
little inn and all the rest:of it. I shall probably get my 
death of cold and sing worse than usual at my next recital 
at Chelsea on June 10—a lovely program—Schubert, Brahms, 
Schumann, Duparc, Hahn, Debussy, Faure, Bruneau, Wein- 
gartner, Wolf, and so on. 

Everything will lead up to my next American visit. 1 
shall be with you in December, all being well, for another 
spell. It is a great idea dodging one bad month by coming 
over to America. I am looking forward to it keenly. There 
is a tremendous uplift in visiting America; it is such a 
wonderful offset to England. I think more and more of 
the wonder of America and appreciate all the more our own 
English country side. My wife and I were in Surrey yester- 
day nightingale hunting. Oh yes, we heard some—and the 
fields of buttercups—the clouds of hawthorne—and in some 
places laburnum, chestnuts, hawthorne and buttercups alto- 
gether. No wonder we toddle along calmly and take little 
things like general strikes, etc., all in the day’s march, 

Well I must close—my warmest greetings to you, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Joun Coates, 


Beating the Record 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I am amused at the controversy between the Hart House 
String Quartet and the manager of William Heugham as to 
the small town record audiences. Lend your ears while I 
tell a good one! / : 

In the summer of 1923 I was soloist with the De Marco 
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NEWS FLASH 








Rochester Opera at Chautauqua 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—The Rochester Opera Com- 
pany opened a week’s engagement at Chautauqua 
on July 8, with a performance of Martha, which 
attracted an audience of no less than 4,000 to the 
ow auditorium. The principal parts were taken 

y artist-students of the Eastman School of Opera, 
including Mary Silveira, George Houston, Charles 
Hedley, Brownie Peebles, Allan Burt and Richard 
Halliley. The whole cen egress was under the 
direction of Vladimir Rosing and, with Emanuel 
Balaban conducting, was received most enthusias- 
tically, the audience frequently breaking in after 
solo numbers and giving special rounds of applause 
at the end of the acts. At the conclusion of the 
week here the company moves on to Conneaut 
Lake, where it is engaged for a month of concerts 
and operatic performances. K. A. 











Harp Ensemble. We were “forced” to play in a little town 
called Shirley, in the southern part of Indiana. It boasted a 
population of 567, by actual count. In the afternoon audi 
ence there were 1,487 people, in the evening we played to 
2,195. Now “laff that off.” 

These are not the actual figures, but as | remember them 
Now who holds the record? I must admit the other two 
contestants had pleasing crowds, but you'll have to send me 
the first prize, as the American record belongs to this com 
pany and myself. 

Yours for greater accuracy in awarding prizes, 
(Signed) G. Hott Steck. 
P. S. If it is required, | am prepared to furnish witnesses. 


G. H 
Weber Article Liked 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I certainly wish to thank you for your splendid article on 
Carl Maria Von Weber in your issue of June 24. There 
is indeed no reason why, now after Der Freischuetz has at 
last been revived again, Euryanthe and Oberon should not 
be given a chance to prove their worth. However, our con 
temporary composers might also profit something from 
Weber’s art of producing, in their true place, tender strains 
and stirring thunder with the simplest of means. Let us 
hope that your eloquent appeal may lead to the revival of a 
real genius and a great musician for whose neglect no 
excuse can exist. 

(signed) Kurt BurrHet, 


Muzio Acclaimed in Turandot Premiére 


Once again the indomitable Muzio has established her 
supremacy anent the dramatic soprano of the day. The 
appended cablegram makes any other comment about Muzio 
unnecessary, except to confirm the statement that she is 
the greatest living dramatic soprano: “Great success for 
Muzio at premiere in Turandot, Puccini's last opera, at Colon 
Theater, Friday. Personal triumph, especially after second 
act. Recalled to footlights seven times amidst wild demon 
strations of public. Press unanimously recognizes Muzio 
greatest living soprano, having surpassed with great honors 
enormous vocal difficulty of Turandot score. Previous nights 
Muzio scored triumph in Andrea Chenier, Trovatore, Caval 
leria Rusticana.” 


Goldman Congratulates Guggenheim on 
Birthday 


Daniel Guggenheim, who is one of the sponsors of the 
Goldman Band concerts which take place nightly—four 
nights a week at New York University, and three nights 
cn the Mall in Central Park—celebrated his seventieth birth 
day recently. Edwin Franko Goldman, whom thousands 
nightly applaud as the conductor of this splendid band, of 
fered congratulations to Mr. Guggenheim and warmly 
praised him for the splendid work he is fostering in bring 
ing music to hundreds of thousands of peeople without 
cost. 








I SEE THAT -— 


Mario Chamlee is back from Europe and is singing at Ra- 
vinia. 

Alexander Brailowsky’s concert in Madrid was a huge suc- 
cess. 

Ignaz Friedman has been chosen to participate in the 
Beethoven centenary celebration in Vienna next season. 

Josiah Zuro’s orchestra will give two concerts this month 
on the Mall, in Central Park, New York. 

A new choral organization, the Brahms Chorus, has been 
formed in Philadelphia. 

Emilio Roxas will conduct the concert at Madison Square 
Garden tomorrow night, honoring General Nobile. 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School catalog has been issued and 
is most interesting. 

Luella Melius gives her opinion of Ravinia as a summer 
opera house. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville has retired from the Cornish School in 
Seattle and has opened his own studio. 

The ninth season of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts opened 
auspiciously. 

Ravinia Opera is meeting with extraordinary success this 
summer. 

E. Robert Schmitz is singing tonight at the Hollywood 
Bowl and will afterward go to Colorado Springs to 
take charge of his large summer class there. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous was re-elected president of the 


Philadelphia Music Club. 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne has signed for a third return en 
gagement at Shephards Town, W. Va. 

Alexander Oumanski and his ballet gave a program before 
the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles. 

The musical season in Rome has been prolonged by 
cold weather there. 

Vienna music lovers are well pleased with Mozart's lost 
symphony. 

Alma Peterson's debut with the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati 
met with the enthusiasm of the press. 

La Scala Opera Company gave a week of successful per 
formances in Atlantic City 

The Dubinsky Musical Art Studios will have a change of 
address when they open in the fall. 

The annual series of Promenade Concerts at Queen's Hall, 
London, will begin on August 14. 

A new opera by Paul Dukas will be produced in Paris next 
year. 

Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra is to have its premiere in Dres 
den, the libretto being adapted by Franz Werfel. 

Paul Whiteman has offered a $100 prize for the best Ger 
man jazz composition. 

It has been discovered that Scarlatti was born in Palermo 
and not in Trapani. 

The anticipated concert of the Kansas City Little Symphony 
is arousing much interest in Rome. 

Munich opera is to present a number of interesting novel 
ties next season. . 

Emmy Destinn has returned to the operatic stage for the 
summer in Bad Elster, Saxony. 

An excellent Jugoslavic composer has been discovered in 
Lujo Safranek-Kavoc. 

A prize of 10.000 lira has been offered by the municipality 
of Bologna for the best music drama 


the 
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(Continued from page 19) 

to look for talent, was heard in Veracini’s 
Grieg (In a Boat and With a Water 
Panis Angelicus, in which numbers she 
of her accompanist, Clarence Loomis, 
vanist, and Mr. Fiske, violinist. Her other 
Three Little Fairy Songs by Besly, 
Willeby’s A June Morning. It is a 
anew that in Louise Hattstaedt Winter 
very fine artist, one who can be classi- 
beautiful interpreter of the song 
ionalities Mrs. Winter’s voice has 
volume since last heard, without 
ormer freshne and clarity As an in 
excellent. Being a brainy woman, she 

a composition and her de 
listen to a recital when the barom 
generally irksome, but to listen to 
atmospheric ‘condition is a pleasure, 
ymmething from such singing. Her enuncia 
praise vorthy, and for the good of the com 
many recitals next season, as she 
offer the musical public. Her suc 
was o} and she received the outbursts 
enthusiasm of her with that simplicity that befits 

artist JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Cornish Harp Department Popular 
music in America, and 
solo instrument, 


in chamber 
growing in the harp as a 
department of the Cornish School of Seattle is 
more and more popular. Eleanor Nordhoff Beck, 
studied in America and Europe with the world’s 
greatest harpists including Hasselman of the Paris Con 
ervatory, from whos came Grandjany and Salzedo, 
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Shafer Writes Patriotic Hymn 
Robert | 


Bethlehem 


editor of the Globe-Times of 
assistance to the Beth 
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Pa., who has often given 
lehem Choir, is the author of both words and music 
of the new popular hymn which he calls The United States 
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(Continued from page 5) 


The last half of the program began with Ernest Schelling’s 
poem, A Victory Ball, a clever bit of writing for orchestra, 
which sounded no less effective than at preceding hearings 
here After that came the familiar Bach Air played by 
the entire body of strings—the gem of the evening for 
many,—and to end the program Mr. van Hoogstraten gave 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome, the first time it had been heard 
here since the memorable performances under Toscanini, 
given by this same orchestra. It is high praise for Mr. van 
Hoogstraten to say that his performance of the work did 
not suffer by comparison. Without being music of any 
particular importance, it is extremely agreeable and well 
made, and the final movement, the March of the Phantom 
Legions, is as stirring as ever as it works up to a tremendous 
climax. 

The orchestra was in splendid form. Increased to over 
100 players on this occasion, it showed itself to be among 
the very first in this country of magnificent orchestras. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten conducted with surety and vigor. His 
gestures are even more energetic than they used to be, 
when he was the regular conductor for the Philharmonic 
here in New York. One hears that he has had tremendous 
and deserved success at the head of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra. All in all it is extremely auspicious for the 
ninth Stadium concerts. When one remembers 
their modest beginnings, one cannot doubt for a moment 
the increase of musical taste and understanding which has 
taken place in New York during the last decade 


season of 


Activities of Madge Daniell Studio 

Madge Daniell’s pupils are doing many interesting things 
this summer. Lucy Lawlor, of The Vagabond King com- 
pany, was soloist at the special Fourth of July services held 
at Dr. Riesner’s Broadway Temple, 178th Street and Ft 
Washington Ave. She also sang on July 8 over WMCA 
station from the grill room of the Hotel McAlpin. Mildred 
Post, soprano, was soloist at the graduation ener at 
Sparkhill, N. J., and also soloist at Westwood, N. J., Meth- 
odist Church, singing If with All Your Hearts. She is en- 
gaged to sing at the services at the Hotel Astor during the 
summer months. Ella Lang, pupil of Madge Daniell for 
three years, was congratulated on her singing on board the 
S.S. George Washington at the concert for the sailors. She 
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MOZART AT BADEN- 
BADEN. 


An ensemble, made up mostly of 
members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently gave 
some performances of Cosi fan 
Tutte and The Barber of Seville 
at Baden-Baden, under the di- 
rection of Artur Bodanzky. The 
gentleman on the left, listening 
to what a little bird is saying, 1s 
Adamo Didur, the genial bass; 
and the others, in order, are 
Florence Easton, Carlo Edwards 
(assistant conductor), Lucrezia 
Bori, and Paolo Ananian. 


is going to spend three months in Italy with a former 

teacher of Miss Daniell and then resume her work with the 

latter when she returns in September. She has been en- 

gaged for St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Richmond Hill, 
I., where she is soloist and choir director. 


A Washington (D. C.) Song Wanted 


Washington, the capital of the nation, is to have its own 
official song. A contest for such a song will be conducted 
under the direction of the District branch of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and is sponsored and fully en- 
dorsed by the Commissioners, officials and those friends 
who hold the musical development of W ashington para- 
mount with its scenic beauty, its architecture, its painting 
and its laws. Rules governing the contest are as follows: 
1. This is open to all 
2. (a) Manuscripts shall be sent unsigned but with a sealed envelope 
enclosed containing name and address of author 
(b) Each manuscript must be accompanied by 
return as first class matter 
(c) It is urged that the author 
judges cannot be responsible for 


competition American citizens 


postage for its 


retain a duplicate copy as the 
manuscripts lost in transit, 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia in collaboration 
with the District of Columbia Federation of Music Clubs will 
select the judges. These judges will reserve the right to withhold 
the award should no manuscript be deemed adequate for the purpose. 
The poem best typifying the spirit of Washington and having a 
popular appeal will be the one chosen and will be used in the contest 
for a musical setting of the District of Columbia Song 


Poems must not exceed two verses and may not have a 


chorus. 


may or 


selection 
in connec 


The song contest will be launched immediately upon the 
of the winning poem, and the press will carry this poem 
tion with the rules governing the song contest 

September 15, 1926 
Poems should be submitted to Beatrice S 
man, 5 W Lenox St., Chevy Chase, Md. Other 
committee are: Mrs f M. Stoddard, Edith Athey, 
president of the District branch of the Federation of 


The poem contest will close 
Contest Chair 
members of the 
Esther Linkins, 
Music Clubs, 


Goodwin, 


Austrian Government Honors Friedman 

is one of the two foreign soloists 
participate in the Beethoven 
centenary celebration in Vienna next season. The celebration 
is being held under the direction of the Austrian govern- 
ment and the city of Vienna. Friedman will tour through 
the United States from October 15 to January 15, giving a 
recital in New York, December 11. Following his American 
visit, he will give a series of twenty concerts in England and 
later will tour in Australia, China and Japan 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, 
who have been chosen to 





PUPILS OF THE 


photograph at the right shows the graduates 
7 recipients, the exercises 
which were held at Aeolian Hall, Neu 
on June 9. Left to right, in the first rou 
Petranich, Yetta Sanntorsic and Sara 
Goodman. winner of the $500 artist's scholar 
ship. In the second row are the four recipients 
md year theory certificates: Elsa Kaestal 
theory and harmony), Bernice Ros- 
Walker and Ethel Rockford The 
includes: Mildred Behlen, senior gold 
Mrs. Curtis E. Neumann, silver medal 
for theory, harmony and history, third year; 
Mary Wildermann, director of the Institute; 
Inge Risso and Kathleen Bowen, winner of the 
holarship. The graduates not appearing 
the picture are the Sisters Mary Rerchmans 
McClorey, DeLourdes Don- 
yf and Patrick Little of the 
Order and Sister Imelda Tempfii, 
Hungarian Nun, who won highest honors as 
post graduat The photograph at the left 
shows the recipients of certificates for 
theory, harmony and solfeggio who passed rigid 
tests for grade one and two at the Wildermann 
/nstitute, the presentation of the certificates be- 
ing at the Women’s Club, St. George, Staten 
Island, New ; rk City, Left to right, begin- 
ning with first row: Pauline Chechek Dorothy 
Rerman, Mae lee, Dorothy Lieberman, Vivina 
Tirelli (silver medal for highest honors of 
C), Marguerite Schubert, Frances Kirby 
medal for highest honors, Class B), 
Helen MacKarlane, Suesan Stanbery, Elisabeth 
Ruhl, Anita Spinetta, Mary Hulse, Marie Haas, 
lary Long, Marie Famulari, Nancy Wall. 
intonia Stellakis, Eleanor Pearson, Marie i 
Matthews, Helen Manahan, Mary Ernst, Eugene 
Magid, Bessie Gelgisser, Mildred Johnsen. Edna Meyer, 
Echert, Harry Zion, Freda Shiffman, Fern Neumann, . 
Neumann (teacher). Charles S¢ haumburg, Jr 


and certificate 


’ 
jane 


(prise for 
ner. Irene 
third row 


medalist 


R250 se 


one, Loncepta 


{ 


ian ingustine 


j> . ; 
resentation 


oung 


( /ass 


( silver 


WILDERMANN 


Frances Ferguson, 
inna Levine, 
, and Sylvia Horowits received fourth grade certificates, and Pauline Chechek, 
Ferguson, Rita Driscoll and Bessie Gelgisser attained the averages of between 96 and 100 for the year and were awarded beautiful silver pins, 


INSTITUTE OF 


Louise Ruhl, Sidney Magid, Helen 
Lillian Beyer, Miss W ildermann, Francis larossi, 


Brooklyn and Staten Island. 


MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 





Bearman, 
Charles Schawmburg, 


Driscoll, Gilbert 
and Mrs. C. E. 
Ste flak is, Frances 
»V ‘ork City, 


Mecca, Rita 
Ange Riss (teacher), 
Fanudari, Antonia 


These pupils are from New 


Sylz na Horowitz, Florence 


Mary Hulse, Marie 
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TELE LLLLEC 





GIACOMO 
LAURI-VOLPI, 


young Italian tenor 


of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who has 
made a_ tremen- 
dous hit this sum- 
mer in his first 
South American 
season at the 
Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires. He 
made his debut in 
the title role of 
Andrea Chenier, 

and followed it 
with Enso in Gio- 
conda. The Argen- 
tinian public was 
wildly enthusiastic 
over his work and 
the critics heaped 
encomiums upon 
him. He will re- 
turn to the Metro- 
politan next season, 
where he has 
grown steadily in 
favor. (Photo © 

Elzin.) 


A CASTLE FOR A STUDIO. 
Helgerum Castle, beautifully situ- 
ated on a bay of the Baltic Sea on 
peed east coast of Sweden, is the 

ummer home of Madame Charles 
Cahier, where she spends four 
months of each year with a few 
American students, who board with 
her and study through the sum- 
mer. Madame Cahier sang no less 
than mine concerts in New York 
this past season, and is already 
scheduled for five next season. 
Chosen as “the most distinguished 


American singer,’ she was the 


soloist at the Jubilee celebration of 
The American Academy of Arts 
and le tters on April 2 22. She will 
sing her usual operatic and concert 
engagements in Europe, returning 
in the fall to resume her position at 
the Curtis School of Music and 
also her concert activities. 
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MME. SEMBRICH AND HER CLASS AT THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
Marcella Sembrich, head of the vocal department of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, gives personal instruction to a group of specially selected pupils. 
Surrounding Mme. Sembrich, who is at the piano, the students shown (standing, 
left to right) are Sue Seiger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jane Pickens, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ernestine Bacon, Philadelphia; Elsa Meiskey, Lan aster, Pa.; Rose Binder, New- 
ark, N. J.; Euphemia Gregory, Philadelphia, (a sister of Dusolina Giannini) ; 
Louise Lerch, Allentown, Pa. (just accepted as a member of the Metro 
Opera Company of New York), and Edna Hochstetter, Philadelphia eC 
at the left is Sophie Snyder of P ittsburgh, Pa. (Kubey-Rembrandt photo.) 


OFF FOR EUROPE 


Norah Drewett de Kress and her little daughter, Maria, | 


about to start for Union Station, Toronto, enroute to Europe 

for a two months’ trip, where they will visit England, Ger 

many and Hungary. Gesa de Kresz is so busy with his Hart 

House String Quartet and other plans for ne he season that 
he was obliged to let his family go alon 





HELGERUM SLOTT 


TAMAKI MIURA, 


GRACE DIVINE LISA SPUNT 
contralto, who is under the manageme m of George de Lisle. soprano, who sailed recently on the Leviathan bound for who is making an extended tour of the count 
| Miss Divine, an artist- pupil of Mme. Sembrich, will spend Paris, where she will spend the summer coaching. (Photo and adding many new friends to th es who 
the summer camping in Canada. (Apeda photo.) © Elzin.) cumbed to her vocal and personal charms 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLANv, Ore.—-Emil Enna, music editor of The Port- 
land News, gave his twenty-ninth annual piano recital in the 
Little Theater of the Ellison-White Conservatory on June 
14. Throughout his program Dr. Enna displayed technical 
maturity, an excellent tone and sincere artistry. He was 
enthusiastically received. Assisting artists were Edith 
Collais Evans, soprano, and Maldwyn Evans, baritone, who 
offered several duets. Hazel Gurr Bell played the accom- 
paniments 

The MacDowell Club Chorus, William H. Boyer, director, 
closed a successful season with a concert at Pythian Hall. 
Miles Burleigh, baritone, was the soloist. 

Rose Coursen-Reed, vocal teacher, sponsored a concert by 
a group of her artist-pupils at the Public Auditorium. Those 
appearing were Irene Strowbridge-Wheeler, Gertrude 
Hoeber, Marguerite Carney, Rose Friedle-Gianelli, Lola 
Kernan-Maney and Ada Wise. The Treble Clef Club, Rdse 
Coursen-Reed, director, and Geraldine Coursen-Reed, 
danseuse, Florence Youney and Edgar E. Coursen 
served as accompanists. 

Other interesting recitals have been given by Celia Cohn, 
violinist, pupil of Henry L. Bettman; Corynne Wall Stone, 
soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred L. Olson, Robert Gould, organ- 
ist, pupil of Martha B. Reynolds, and Nina Pettibone 
soprano, pupil of Minna Pelz. : 

The Monday Musical Club Chorus, Genevieve Baum 
Gaskins, director, presented a delightful program at the 
Laurelhurst- Club House. Solos were contributed by Ger 
trude Caldwell, soprz mm, and Gladys Johnson, violinist. 

William Frederic Gaskins has been appointed dean of the 
school of music of the Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Paul Stassevitch, violinist, is a guest teacher at the Ellison- 
White Conservatory. 

Lucien E, Becker has closed his annual series of lecture 
organ recitals at Reed College. 

Louis Kaufman, New York violinist, is a Portland visitor. 

Nikola Zan, New York pedagogue, has a large 
summer class here, i Re 


assisted 


vocal 


SEATTLE, WASH 

SEATTLE, Wasu.—Announcement of the fifth annual 
artist series, which will be presented by the Men's Club of 
Plymouth Church, is creating new interest in the musical 
activities for the coming season. This club, functioning as 
a non-profit making association, has been of inestimable 
service in helping build and uphold Seattle musical stand- 
ards, as those announced for this series will show. The 
course will open with Mary Lewis, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, who will be followed by Alexander Brailowsky, 
Russian pianist; Cecilia Hansen, violinist; Allen McQuhae, 
Irish tenor, and Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Kirk Towns, voice teacher, has announced the opening 
of a studio in Victoria, to be an auxiliary to his Seattle 
studios, Mr. Towns’ growing reputation is making such 
demands upon his time that he will be able, with the aid of 
assisting teachers and auxiliary studios, to give a larger 
number of pupils personal attention. Mr. Towns presented 
a number of his students in recital, June 13, at the Wilson- 
ian, Those appearing included Gladys Wheeler, soprano; 
Grace Gilman, soprano; Myrtle Garceau, soprano; Russell 
Garceau, baritone, and Frank Meeker, tenor. Hazel Olsen 
was the accompanist. 

Students of Harry Krinke were presented in piano recital 
at the Wilsonian, June 4. Alma Daly and Edith Gray, so 
pranos, were assistants on the program. Pianists partici- 
pating included Elva Parker, Leo Lassen, Marion Brown 
and Mildred Robertson. Recitals given by Krinke students 
are always excellent and of never failing interest. 

Musical circles are enthusiastically welcoming the return 
of Claude Madden, violinist. Mr. Madden was for many 
years active in Seattle musical organizations and his return, 
after several years in the East, means much to his friends 
who have felt his absence keenly 

Katherine Robinson presented a large number of her pu- 
pils in piano recital, June 11 

Judith Poska, young Seattle 
Seattle after two years’ 
stitute. Next season she will return East to continue 
studies with Carl Flesch, having been awarded the 
violin scholarship with him for 1926-27. 

Two concerts were given recently by students of the 
Stapp School of Music at the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Of special merit was the playing of Dorothy Eich, 


violinist, has returned to 
her 


full 


absence studying at the Curtis In- 
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who was presented in an individual recital, June 11, playing 
as her principal selection the MacDowell Sonata Tragica, 
displaying splendid technical and musical attainments. 

Sunday Evening Musicales at the Wilsonian, which have 
been attracting such wide attention during the past year, 
will be resumed under the direction of Katherine Worth. 
These musicales afford excellent opportunity for the pre- 
senting of music students, and also for the hearing of a 
larger number of compositions of musical literature. 

Aline Barrett Greenwood has been giving a series of three 
lectures in the city during the past month. Miss Green- 
wood is a stimulating lecturer and her lectures on music, 
art and literature have been well attended and appreciated. 

Several pupils of Zona McConnell gave an interesting 
piano recital, June 3. 

CornisH ScHoot AcTIVvITIES 

The return of Calvin Brainerd Cady, associate director 
of Cornish School, is announced. Mr. Cady has spent the 
entire past year in Europe in writing and travel. Mr. 
Cady’s classes will commence July 19, and are already prac- 
tically filled by advance enrollment. 

The graduation recitals which have recently taken place 
were another step in the list of achievements already to the 
credit of this remarkable institution. Those receiving cer- 
tificates or diplomas were Louis Drentwett, Emma Rey- 
nolds, Anna Louise Soelberg, Mildred Huhn, Ella Lemon 
and Gertrude Weinzirl, of Seattle; Kathryn Gies and 
Frances Fuson of Great Falls, Mont., and Nell Wilson of 
Marfa, Tex. The recitals were opened with the piano re- 
cital of Emma Reynolds, pupil of George May, assisted by 
Dorothy Russel, pianist ; and M. K. Gaukel, baritone, pupil 
of Ella Helm Boardman, with Ivan Knox as accompanist. 

Kathryn Gies, Marion Clayton, Mildred Huhn, Ella Lemon 
and Anna Louise Soelberg appeared June 9. Louis Drent- 
wett, pianist, gave his graduation recital, June 10, present- 
ing the Schumann Butterflies and the Grieg A minor con- 
certo as his principal offerings; he is onl the class of 
Madame Sergeiva. Commencement exercises were held 
June 11. On June 8, the graduation recital of students in 
the elementary department was given. 

Another interesting program was the song recital given 
by Amalia Mertz and Mary Louise Filler, both students 
of Sara Y. B. Peabody. H 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Lone Beacu, Cat.—The Long Beach Symphony -Orches- 
tra, which made its initial bow a few months ago, has proven 
its worth in a series of concerts, and in its fourth and last, 
on June 7, at the Municipal Auditorium, won a high place 
among similar organizations in Southern California, Leon- 
ard J. Walker, conductor, has assembled an orchestra of 
some forty pieces, well balanced in each section, and has 
trained his men so that a most finished and artistic per- 
formance can be given. At the fourth concert, something of 
a demonstration awaited Mr. Walker at the close of a well 
built program, in which the symphony was Mendelssohn’s 
Italian, directed and executed with remarkable skill and 
finish. Florence Van Dyke, soprano, was the soloist, giving 
the Louise aria (Charpentier). Several engagements have 
been made by the Symphony. 

Under the auspices of the Seven Arts Society (Kathryn 
Coffield, director), Riccardo Martin, tenor, with May Mac- 
Donald Hope as accompanist, gave an interesting concert at 
the Municipal Auditorium, June 11. Mr. Martin, who is 
spending some weeks in Southern California, made his first 
appearance here in an interesting concert program. His 
opening number, Siegmund’s Love Song (Wagner) was en- 
thusiastically received and he gained in favor with succeeding 
numbers. Miss Hope’s piano numbers showed musicianship 
and fine technic. M. T. H. 


Cincinnati Symphony Plans Busy Season 

Cincinnati, Onto.—A cable from Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, announces his 
safe arrival in Buenos Aires, where he is to conduct a ten 
weeks’ series of Wagner and Strauss programs during the 
gala season of opera at the Teatro Colon, South America’s 
imposing opera house. Mr. Reiner spent the time since the 
closing of the Cincinnati season in various musical capitals 
of Europe conducting opera and orchestra and winning 
laurels with every event. Plans for the coming season of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra are proving very attractive, with 
dates so grouped that the orchestra can be free for its 
tours. Among the soloists already engaged are such out- 
standing artists as Alfred Cortot, E. Robert Schmitz, Laur- 
itz Melchior, and Walter Gieseking. A newcomer to Cin- 
cinnati is Karen Dayas, pianist, who with Emil Heermann, 
concertmaster, and Karl Kirksmith, principal of the cello 
choir, will play the Beethoven Triple Concerto. Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, are also booked for 
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re-engagement with the orchestra. The season in Cincinnati 
consists of twenty weeks of two concerts each, twelve Sun- 
day afternoon concerts and a series of young people's con- 
certs. Mr, Reiner will observe the centenary of Beethoven's 
death by giving eight of this master’s symphonies. Thus Cin- 
cinnati music lovers will hear all symphonies by Beethoven 
within the two seasons—the Ninth Symphony having been 
given last March with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. 
M. D. 


Gerald Griffin Scores in Dayton 


When Gerald Griffin recently appeared in Dayton, Ohio, 
at Keith’s Theater, he proved a real success. He held his 
own against all the other attractions billed for the week, 
which were many and various, and received from the press 
most favorable comment. The Dayton Daily News stated: 
“Gerald Griffin, a tenor singer with a sweet voice and a 
natural and simple style of delivery, charms his audience by 


GERALD GRIFFIN. 


his singing of songs such as After the Rain, Just a Cottage 
Small by a Waterfall, The Garden of Eden Was in Ire- 
land, and On With the Play (from Pagliacci). He also 
tells several amusing stories and explains the Pagliacci 
number in a most illuminating manner.” The Dayton Jour- 
nal commented in part: “He sings without effort or affecta- 
tion and pleases mightily.” 


John Charles Thomas Scores Success Abroad 


John Charles Thomas, American baritone, who has been 
singing for the past year at La Monnaie in Brussels, has 
been engaged to sing at the Kursaal, Ostende, during 
August. Pierre Monteux, former conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, who was recently a visitor in 
3russels, attended one of Mr. Thomas’ operatic perform- 
ances,—-after which he called to see Mr. Thomas and ar- 
ranged for him to sing in Amsterdam with the Mengelberg 
Orchestra (under Mr. Monteux’ direction) next fall. Mr. 
Thomas will sing the final scene of the first act of Parsifal 
with orchestra for one of his numbers. Mr. Thomas will 
arrive in America the end of December and commences 
his concert tour at Symphony Hall, Boston, January 2. 
His first appearance in New York will be at Carnegie Hall, 
January 


Information Wanted 


Henry Pratt, of Miles City, Montana, writes to the Must- 
caL Courter asking for information in regard to his father, 
William H. Pratt, who is reported to have y oo a well known 
musician in New York in the early eighties, with a studio or 
headquarters at 15 East 14th Street. His home was at 360 
West 23rd Street. He appears to have been engaged in 
business as well, at one time being located at 51 Lincoln 
Place, Brooklyn. If any of the older readers of the MusicaL 
Courter have information concerning him, please write 
H. O. O., care of the MusicaL Courter. 
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Montani's New Mass MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


It has become the custom ik late for composers to hark 
back to the early days of the Christian era for thematic for Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
inspiration, and numerous instances can be cited of the use WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - «* « » METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
of Gregorian Chant themes as the basis of works for or- 


chestra or chorus. This is not a new phase of the reaction ripe timietss oO ———_e 
against the ultra-modernistic theories of the younger group 

of composers, but is probably the result of the example and 558 West “eg OTAKAR SEVCIK New York City 
influence of such men as Vincent D’Indy, Ernest Bloch, Telephone 8182 Washington Heights 


Malipiero, Debussy, Pizetti and Ottorino Respighi. , 
Vaughan Williams, in his London Symphony and in his 


celebrated mass, utilized chant themes as a basis of his works, T H E a} a =~ T E N Oo he 
and many listeners are led to believe that the unique effects Fenchite Desten thi Sunenes 
achieved are the result of an adherence to modernistic prin- Studio: 4 Weat phon Street, New Y 
ciples when, in fact, the atmosphere of newness is created Opposite Public Library. Tel. “792 ‘Penn. 


through the use of modal scales. To concert goers of the 


present day these scales, with their lowered seventh and ir- 

regular half step progressions, offer an element of strange- TENOR 
ness, agreeable to the ear, surfeited as it is with the con- Metropolitan Opera 
ventional cadences and the strained sounds of polytonality 

and atonality. Company 


Vincent D’Indy will probably be hailed as a prophet dur- 
ing his lifetime, for it is only a few years since he pro- PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, 83 CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 
claimed that the limit of all the resources available to the 
composer had been reached, and recourse would have to 
lead to ancient melodies of the Church, the same Gregorian 
melodies which have served composers as thematic material 
since the tenth century. The Gregorian idiom has been 
successfully adopted by such writers as Liszt, Mahler, and 
hundreds of lesser lights who have written for liturgical 
purposes and have preserved the atmosphere of the church 
by their use of venerable themes. More recent examples of 
this growing tendency are Respighi’s use of a_ beautiful 
Sanctus melody of ancient origin in the Pines of Rome, and 
the result of the adaptation of the ancient melody to modern 
orchestral purposes is successful to a high degree. 


Mahler’s use of chant themes in the Symphony of a Thou- 
sand is too well known to require comment. It remains, DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 
however, for an American musician to bring forward a Announces the Fall term of the 
o— work of sufficiently large proportions to warrant its 
performance at one of the important concerts to be given T 
in connection with the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial. This GUILMAN ORGAN SCHOOL 
work, The Missa Festiva, for four and six part chorus, by 


Nicola A. Montani, had its first rendition at the opening TUESDAY, OCTOBER FIFTH 


choral concert of the Sesqui-Centennial, in the vast audi- 


Stebel, Rerital 
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contrasted with this noble melody, and there is a complete 
unity in the interlacing of the contrapuntal figures that even 
the use of a rather modern harmonic scheme does not 
main themes, of which there are six, all based upon the 
chant. The second theme is also developed in a dignified 
and scholarly manner, at times being combined with the first 


torium, on the evening of June 9, under the direction of the . Chalmers Clifton will give a series of lectures on the Orchestra, with illustrations. 

destroy. 

melody in a happy fashion, considerable skill being shown s 

in the manipulation of the materials, which seem to lend of Improved Music Study 
themselves so admirably to the composer’s purpose. for Beginners 











composer, as already reported in the MustcaL Courier. — Send for Catalog. Office: 17 East Eleventh St., New York 
The work opens with an instrumental prelude in which 
the main figure is brought to the fore. This main theme 
is based upon a first mode melody and is utilized through- 
Toward the close of the work the Agnus Dei serves to ANNA FITZIU 
introduce the main theme once more, while in the Credo at 
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pression at Town Hall on the occasion of its first concert 
recently). He has composed a number of sacred works and 
is the editor of the St. Gregory Hymnal and editor of the 


Catholic Choirmaster, a magazine devoted to the cause of 
sacred music. He has also written a number of secular 
cantatas and works for orchestra among which are the 
Scenes de Ballet, The Bells (for women’s voices and or- 
chestra), and The White Silence (for harp and piano with 
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Schmitz Returning for Summer Work 
After three months in Paris and a vacation in Italy and 














Switzerland, E. Robert Schmitz sailed on June 26 for his < 
appearance ag soloist with the orchestra atthe Hollywood Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 
Bowl, July 15. After this he will go to Colorado Springs , : 

to take charge of his large summer class which will be Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 


cig Scr Bs Repl ath gy prog Be way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 


his Paris sojourn, Mr. — spent much time Pe ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
ing his concert programs for next season’s tour which, as : 

usual, will include some interesting new works. He at- have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
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by Huybrechts at the mber Music Festival in Wash- 

ington. This date will begin Mr. Schmitz’ closely booked STEINWAY BUILDING 109 West 57th Street, New York 
tour which ends the first of. February to enable him to fill 

an important spring tour in —— re om ae Telephone: Marble 1573 
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and Minneapolis orchestras. ' Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Fort Smith, Ark.—The spring season has been crowded 
with interesting recitals and concerts by local and visiting 
artists. Baylor College Choral Club of Belton, Tex., gave 
a program at the First Baptist Church recently, under direc- 
tion ot Allie Coleman Pierce. 

The Arkansas University Glee Club, consisting of twenty- 
four picked voices, under direction of Harry Shultz, gave a 
concert at the high school auditorium under the auspices of 
group two of the women’s auxiliary of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, 

The orchestra of the College of the Ozarks, under direc- 
tion of Charles Fay Brown, presented a program to a large 
audience at the Central Presbyterian Church auditorium. 

Interesting concerts given by local artists included a fine 
program at the Joie Theater by the Fort Smith Symphony 
Orchestra with Katherine Price Bailey conducting; a Sunday 
night concert at the First, Presbyterian Church under the aus- 
pices of Circle No. 6 and directed by Mrs. Grover C. 
Hardin; a Sunday afternoon concert by a group of mu- 
sicians at The First Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
under the sponsorship of the Temple Aid Sisterhood; a 
Friday evening concert directed by Mrs. D. C. Smith, at the 
First Christian Church, under the auspices of Circle No. 
1; a musical program spensored by the Epworth League at 
the Dodson Avenue Methodist Church; a program by the 
Clef Dwellers Orchestra, sacred orchestra of the Dodson 
Avenue Methodist Church, and Lillian Seller, Kansas City 
vocalist, under the auspices of Circle 5 of the First Metho- 
dist Church South and the Dodson Avenue Epworth League ; 
sacred concert by St. John’s Episcopal Church choir, assisted 
by a number of local artists; sacred concert by the choir of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church South, under direction 
of Lola Gibson Deaton; a program sponsored by Parent- 
Teacher Council of Fort Smith Public School System, includ- 
ing musical numbers by Lola Gibson Deaton, soprano, Mrs. 
Eugene Stevenson, pianist, and Maurice Derdeyp, violinist, 
with Mrs. Joseph Leming accompanist for Mrs. Deaton. 

Hattie May Butterfield gave a series of organ recitals at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, and the Glee Club of Subiaco 
College recently sang at St. Boniface Church, presenting an 
original mass composed by Rev. Father Gregory of Subiaco 
Abbey 

The Belle Point School team was awarded winning honors 
in a recent musical memory contest, held in the grade schools, 
with Juanita Watkins and Mildred Tate making perfect 
grades among the individual contestants. 

Irene Du Bois was chairman of the Committee which 
planned and carried out the successful observance of Na- 
tional Music Week in Fort Smith with a concert or musical 
program of some sort each evening of the week, special 
music in all the churches and schools, musical programs at 
the various men’s and women’s club meetings, and at the 
Welfare Building and Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria. 

Elizabeth Price-Coffey, head of the Southwestern Studios 
of Musical Art and state president of the Arkansas Fed- 
erated Music Clubs, presided over the annual convention of 
the Federated Music Clubs held recently at Hot Springs. 

The Musical Coterie gave its annual luncheon at the Gold- 
man Hotel with Mrs. William Worth Bailey in charge of 
the musical program. 

The Dodson Avenue Clef Dwellers Sacred Orchestra, as- 
sisted by Delmaya Dorough, local soprano, broadcasted a 
program of standard sacred numbers from the University of 
Arkansas. 

Two unique musical organizations of Fort Smith are the 
Rotary Club Ozark Girls’ Smile Band, under direction of 
Carl Wortz, Jr., and the Harmonica Band of fifty boys, un- 
der direction of Mrs. H. J. Dorner. The Smile Girls’ Drum 
Corps appeared at the Strawberry Festival at Van Buren 
and at the National Realtors’ Convention at Tulsa, Okla., 
and on various local programs. The Harmonica Boys played 
at both the Apple Blossom Fete at Rogers and the Straw- 
berry Festival at Van Buren. 

The Roy V. Ross Orchestra gave a musical program at 
Goldman recently. 

The Amrita Grotto Band gave a concert on the Plaza. 

Irene Baker, pianist and teacher, who was to have taken 
a prominent part in the coronation pageant at the Straw- 
berry Festival in Van Buren, was fatally injured in an 
automobile accident two days before the festival. = 


Lewiston, Me.—The Bates Macfarlane Club, at its an- 
nual meeting, elected Evangeline Tubbs, Lewiston, president ; 
Victor H.: Bowen, Chebeague, vice-president, and Isabel 
Jones Portland, secretary-treasurer. 

The Bates commencement concert at the chapel was largely 
attended on June 20. Will C. Macfarlane, composer and 
organist, gave a splendid program. The assisting artists 
were Gladys Russell Cook, lyric soprano, and Ernest J. Hill, 
tenor, both of Portland. The accompanist was Seldon oN 
Crafts, head of the Bates music department. tain. Be 

Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Providence, R. I.—Owing to unpleasant weather the 
Spring Festival, which was to have taken place at the 
Benedict Memoriat to Music in Roger Williams Park, was 
given in the new R. I. Auditorium. The Goldman Band, 
Fdwin Franko Goldman, conductor, and the Providence 
Festival Chorus, John B. Archer, conductor, gave several 
selections which were greatly appreciated by the audience 
which filled every available space. Several extra numbers 
were added. The soloist was Anna Case, who rendered with 
rare skill and fine musical taste an aria from Tannhauser, 
the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, also Handel’s Care 
Selve and Mozart's Alleluia with band accompaniment. She 
also sang the solo part supported by the chorus in Henry 
Carey's A Pastoral. 

The pupils of Harriot Eudora Barrows were heard in a 
program of songs and arias in Churchill ‘House, with 
Beatrice Warden Roberts, accompanist, and G. E. Capone, 
flutist. All of the pupils sang with intelligence and ease, 
showing excellent training. Several were artist-pupils of 
Miss Barrows who had appeared in concert in New England 
cities and as soloists in churches. both here and in Boston. 
Their numbers were unusually well rendered and their efforts 
received hearty applause. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jaty 15; 1926 


Mary H. Remington, of East Providence, gave her first 
public song recital in the Providence Plantations Club, 
assisted by William T. Cameron, harpist, and Mabelle Baird, 
accompanist. Miss Remington possesses a soprano voice of 
splendid quality which she uses with intelligence. Mr. 
Cameron’s harp solos were well received and added to the 
success of the recital. 

Virginia Boyd Anderson presented her artist-pupil, Hope 
Andrey Hammett, in a violin recital, assisted by Miriam 
Stafford, pianist, and a string quartet consisting of Miss 
Anderson, first violin; Louise Sheldon, second violin; 
Stephen Lincoln, viola, and Edward Payson, cello. Miss 
Hammett possesses much musical ability and she played with 
fine firm tone and in good taste. 

The violin and piano pupils of Henri J. and Marie B. 
Faucher were heard in a recital in the Faucher Studio. 
Several of the pupils showed unusual musical ability and 
the work of all the pupils showed careful and painstaking 
instruction on the part of their teachers. 

At the Vesper Service of the Congregational Church of 
Mansfield, Mass., a program of ea ag by Dr. Jules 
Jordan was given by the choir. Jordan, by special 
request, conducted the chorus, =o cculaata of twenty-five 
trained voices. The solos were well rendered by Mrs. G 
Brodsky, M. Crane, J. Sheperardson, C. Glover and Dr. 
Cook. Mrs, Cook lent able support at the organ. G. F. H. 


Seattle, Wash. (See letter on the Pacific Slope.) 


Tampa, Fla.-_The Manhattan Opera Company of New 
York has just completed a successful two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Centro Asturiana, under the auspices of the 
Italian Club, with Alfredo Salmaggi, general director, and 
Gabriele Simeoni, orchestra director. To the directors of 
this company goes the credit for the excellent performance 
of nine operas. De Muro, Italian tenor; Zagereli, baritone ; 
Vergeri, dramatic soprano, and Hazel Price, coloratura, were 
stellar lights in the casts. The chorus gave a well rounded 
ensemble considering the number of people employed. Coe 
Glade, a Tampa girl, pupil of Homer Moore, made her debut 
with this company as Lola in Cavalleria and was warmly 
received. Miss Glade enjoys an enviable reputation in local 
musical circles. 

Conrad Murphree presented Mrs. Grady Giddens, soprano, 
and Bruce Friend, baritone, in a vocal recital. This delight- 
ful program was enjoyed ‘by a large number of interested 
friends, and is the first of a series of five recitals. 

Through the courtesy of C. R. Putnam a number of 
music lovers, guests of Robert Brown of Clearwater, gath- 
ered together to hear the $100,000 Aeolian pipe organ recent- 
ly installed. This organ is one of the most complete yet 
installed in a private home in this country. M. M. S. 


Washington, D. C. 


(See letter on another page.) 


Philadelphia Music Club Elects Officers 


The Philadelphia Music Club once more is demonstrating 
its progressive policies by establishing headquarters in Estey 
Hall, Philadelphia. Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, who was re- 
cently elected president to succeed herself for two more 
years, and the officers and directors who went into office with 
her, were elected on a progressive platform, and the first 
step the new board is taking is to establish the club in large 
and spacious quarters that they may have a more suitable 
place for carrying out the program outlined for the coming 
season. The second floor of Estey Hall has been leased for 
a term of six years and will be fitted up as offices, com- 
mittee rooms and a large music salon, It is the intention of 
the board to establish a more intimate relationship between 
its members by giving a series of social events during the 
winter. One of the outstanding plans along these lines is to 
give a series of receptions and teas to its members, intro- 
ducing well known musicians who come to Philadelphia. 

The Estey Auditorium will be used for rehearsal rooms 
for its large chorus. The Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
which is affiliated with the club, will hold its rehearsals 
there every Monday and Wednesday evenings. Members 
of the other affiliated organization, The Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, will be allowed the privilege of the music salon 
for chamber music rehearsals. Club programs will be held 
the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month in the ball 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, as before. The new club 
rooms, situated as they are in the heart of the city, will be 
convenient and comfortable for a resting place for its mem- 
bers and many interesting and constructive plans will be 
consummated there for music in Philadelphia. 

Clarence K. Bawden has been retained as musical director 
for the club chorus of 125 members; Elma Carey Johnson 
as director for the junior and juvenile choruses; Florence 
Haenle (concertmistress of the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra) as director of the Philadelphia Music Club Junior 
Orchestra, and W. Mikolaichik and Mrs. Mikolaichik (Zena 
Larena) as directors of the ballet classes which will be held 
Saturday mornings in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Following is the list of newly elected officers and directors 
and the appointed chairmen of standing committees: Officers 
—President, Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous; first vice-president, 
Helen Ackroyd-Clare; second vice-president, Louise Jen- 
kins Rose; recording secretary, Mrs. Frank E. Chumar; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. John J. McDevitt, Jr., and 
treasurer, Mrs. Thomas D. Sullivan; directors—Mrs. Theo- 
dore G. Brinton, Mrs. Charles A. ‘Dimon, Mrs. Sylvester 
James Deehan, Mrs. George B. Evans, Mrs. Irvin A. Fries, 
and Mrs. George W. Stewart; chairmen of standing com- 
mittees—program, Louise Jenkins Rose; membership, Mrs. 
Ellwood Matlack; auditions, Mrs. Carl M. Kneass; choral, 
Edna Harwood Haugher; string ensemble, Emma Rous; ex- 
tension, Mrs. A. Theodore Bruegel; finance, Mrs. William 
S. Belding; philanthropic, Mrs. William G. Gramm; bureau 
of engagements, re - Charles A. Dimon; publicity, Mrs. 
George G. Meade; spitality, Mrs. Walter G. Herbert; 
house, Mrs. John J. Ma evitt, Jr.; printing, Mrs. Theodore 
A. Brinton; junior, Helen Ackroyd- Clare; Keynote editor, 
Linda C. Albert : business manager, Mrs. G. Ashton Barker, 
and Federation secretary, M. Grace Houseman. 


Gray-Lhevinne Wins Third Re-engagement 


On July 1, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne returned from her sec- 
ond engagement at the State Normal at Shephards Town, 
W. Va. A delegation drove over from Hagerstown, Md., 
where Gray- Lhevinne gave two concerts, and another group 
from Frederick, Md., where her 1923 recital is still talked 
of as the outstanding event of that city. Gray-Lhevinne 
was signed for a third return date for November. 
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Alma Peterson’s Success in Cincinnati 


Alma Peterson, for many years soprano with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, is now appearing with the Zoo Opera in Cin- 
cinnati. She made her debut with that company as Eliza- 
beth in Tannhauser. Reviewing her performance the critic 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer stated: “Alma Peterson, in the 
character of Elizabeth, won a personal triumph, singing the 
plaintive Prayer of the concluding act with such earnestness 
and devotion as to evoke the greatest of all tributes, reveren- 
tial silence.” The Cincinnati Post reviewer said: “Alma 





ALMA PETERSON 


Peterson, the Elizabeth, is a regally beautiful woman, en- 
dowed with a voice of much beauty, well schooled, her dic- 
tion exceptionally good.” The Daily Times Star had the fol- 
lowing to say: “Alma Peterson sang the opening aria in the 
Hall of Fame with excellent voice and later the Prayer 
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with due feeling, a fine sense of pitch and surety in phrasing. 
Miss Peterson has an attractive stage presence,” and the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune commented: “The eloquent 
character of Elizabeth was in the very capable hands of 
Alma Peterson. Not only did she sing the part with dis- 
crimination, but she looked it and acted it as well. She is a 
brilliant refutation of the theory that a dramatic soprano 
exists for vocal purposes only.” 


La Scala Opera Company in Atlantic City 


The Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera Company closed 
a week’s engagement at the Garden Pier Theater, Atlantic 
City, on June 26, with a performance of Il Trovatore. Other 
operas presented were Aida, Lucia, Faust, Rigoletto, Martha, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci and Madame Butterfly. The 
cast for Aida included J. de Gaviria, Radames; Edith De 
Lys, Aida; Joseph Roger, Amonasro; Dorothy Pilzer, Am- 
neris; Miguel Santacana, Ramfis, and L. Dalle Molle, the 
King. Mr. de Gaviria was given an ovation for his rendi- 
tion of the Celeste Aida aria. Among the other artists who 
acquitted themselves with distinction during the week were 
Marina Polazzi, a commendable Butterfly; Joseph Roger, 
who made a fine impression with his interpretation of Rigo- 
letto; Miss Belkin, an American coloratura soprano, who 
was excellent in Martha; Elen Scheridan, another American 
artist, who proved an impreSsive artist and sang the Che volo 
D'augelli aria with purity of tone and brilliancy; Miguel 
Santacana, basso, who displayed a sonorous voice, and Mme. 
Vergeri, a valuable asset to the company. Mr. De Gaviria 
scored another triumph in Pagliacci and also appeared with 
great success in the final opera of the engagement, I! Trova- 
tore. A high standard was maintained throughout all of 
the performances. The chorus was recruited from the 
Metropolitan, Chicago and San Carlo companies and _ the 
ballet consisted of twenty-four girls of the La Scala com- 
pany. The orchestra was a good sized one under the direc- 
tion of Pirro Pacci, who conducted with authority. 


Raymond Quick to Gain Recognition 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, is a native of Ohio, a 
state that has been prominent as the home of presidents 
but less conspicuous as the birthplace of artists. A good 
tenor, however, is such a desirable quantity that it matters 
not from whence he comes. It used to be said that one must 
go to Italy to find the real tenor voice, but that theory has 
been nullified of late years because many great tenors have 
come out of sections less sunny than Italy. 

Tenors are just as different as sopranos, probably a little 
more so because of the great variance in timbre or tone 
quality. There is as much difference between the voices of 
Johnson and McCormack as between the voices of Galli- 
Curci and Melba. Some tenors have the high-pitched voice 
but lack the pure lyric quality; others have sweetness with- 
out power, etc. It is the combination of both elements 
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that makes the great tenor consummated in such a singer as 
Caruso. The particular characteristic about Raymond is 
that he is a natural vocalist. It is no effort for him to sing 
music written for the tenor voice since his vocal chords are 
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attuned to the higher tones and with this ease comes tech 
nical proficiency. Moreover, possessing that innate lyric 
quality and having added linguistic proficiency, he has come 
forward surprisingly fast while his appearances have 
gained quick and positive recognition. 


Eleanor Sawyer Entertains in Paris 
Eleanor Sawyer, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, en 


tertained at the Ritz recently in Paris in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Johnson, Giorgio Polacco, Edith Mason 
Polacco, and Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Kahn. Miss Sawyer 
is now resting at her villa after a busy season and will sing 
at the French capital in October and November before re- 


turning to the Chicago Opera early in December 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
A TALK WITH YOLANDA MERO 


Mme. Yolanda Mero warned me at the beginning that her 
English was “vary poor.” However, it isn’t quite so ba 
as she would have one believe. True, at times, one senses 
an effort to regularize the past of certain verbs that lead too 
irregular a life; but I am quite certain it is through no 
thought of moral uplift that she does this. Mme. Mero has 
no aspirations for reforming either the world or English 
verbs. Music and her home are her life. 

“No. I don’t sit at the piano so very many hours a day. 
Much of my work is done here,” she touched her forehead. 
“Tt isn’t practising six and eight hours that makes the artist. 
It is thinking one’s art—having the controlled and con- 
centrated mind. This aimless repetition of a passage is 
such a waste of energy. Besides, it makes you such a 
nuisance for your neighbors. 

“Then there is much else to be done besides piano practice. 
One cannot afford to be one-sided in one’s art. The pianist 
must not only be a pianist; he must be able to appreciate 
the art of the painter, of the sculptor, of the poet. Sym- 
pathy and understanding of the sister arts must go hand 
in hand. So one must read books and understand some- 
thing of painting and sculpture; one must surround one’s 
self with beauty. It is a duty we owe ourselves. The 
Hindoo philosopher- understood this when he advised one to 
sell half his loaf of bread and buy hyacinths. He did not 
say sell all the loaf, for he was not an impractical idealist ; 
but he realized that far too many people think of the whole 
loaf only.” 

That Mme. Mero has carried out this idea of beauty in 
her home was evident to the eye. In her travels which have 


YOLANDA MERO 


extended through Europe, South America, and our own 
country, she has made a collection of beautiful and interest- 
ing things, and, in addition, she knows the art of making 
a home attractive. 

Everything is arranged for comfort. The chairs have that 
sink-inable quality that inspires one to discussions of art, 
philosophy, music. There are books at easy command from 
every chair, and lights cunningly adjusted to brighten the 
particular corner in which you might happen to be. You 
realize that you are in a real home, one in which the presid- 
ing genius is an artist and a woman. 

“I love my home,” Mme. Mero confessed, “and find a 
great pleasure in taking caré of it. It may be because of 
my early training. In Hungary, of course, every girl is 
taught the housewifely arts and is brought up to look for- 
ward to managing one day a home of her own. And so my 
domesticity is not a pose. I really know how to keep house.” 

Mme Mero has a delightful country-home near Tuxedo, 
N. Y., where she spends her summers when she is in this 
country. Here, last summer, she will tell you proudly, she 
put up two-hundred and forty jars of fruits and vegetables. 

But it is in the nature of Mme. Mero to do with her whole 
heart and soul anything she attempts. She is brimful of 
vitality, like a small-sized but kindly-intentioned cyclone. 
Perhaps it js because in her veins flows the blood of the 
Magyars, that fiery race that swept over the plains of 
Hungary in conquering hordes these many centuries ago. 
With such a heritage it is not surprising that we find in this 
small woman an absorbing eloquence that many call by the 
name of temperament. 

In speaking of the music of today, Mme. Mero protested 
that it looked better than it sounded. 

“Much of it could be played with equal effect upside-down 
and no one would be the wiser,” she remarked. “Of course. 
when I say that, I am speaking only from my own personal 
re-action. Perhaps dissonance is melody and _ perhaps 
horizontal counterpoint is not what it seems to be. Perhaps 
what we are listening to now is the music of the future; 
if it is, IT can’t help but be thankful that I shan’t be here 
when it will have flowered into maturity. 

“Jazz? TI like it. It has such fascinating rhythm, and 
you remember Brahms said, ‘In the beginning was Rhythm.’ 
Of course, there is any amount of trashy jazz. just as there 
is plenty of trashy, so-called music. The only point is to 
know how to discriminate between the good and the bad. 
I won’t go so far as to say that it is the true American folk- 
music, but I do think it is marvellously expressive of your 
American life and its spirit.” 

And just to show that even a descendant of the Magyars 
can understand jazz, Mme. Mero sat down at the piano 
and gave a stirring rendition of one of the popular “blues.” 
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And the blue periwinkles caught in the joyous vibrations 
of the music, nodded approval in the vase by the bookcase. 
But the bust of Liszt, with its inscrutable plaster features 
remained immobile. 

Did he approve of this outburst of spirited syncopation in 
this atmosphere dedicated to the strains of “pure” music? 

Who can say? But one strongly suspects that he did. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The largest portion of musical time 
in the National Capital during the late spring and early 
summer has been devoted to student recitals. Particularly 
active, however, are the various service bands. The Army, 
Navy and Marine organizations have appeared several times 
a week throughout the city’s parks and bandstands and with 
the usual large attendance. 

Eva Whitford Lovette presented Mary Templin, mezzo- 
contralto, in a song recital at her studio. Miss Templin 
offered a cosmopolitan program ranging from the classics 
of the seventeenth century to the songs of the most modern 
writers. She gave evidence of excellent training and much 
promise in all that she undertook. Mrs. Lovette was her 
accompanist. At the same recital, Evlyn Hercum, pianist, 
was accorded much applause for her splendid playing of 
several Debussy and Liszt compositions. 

The recent faculty recital at Gunston Hall was given by 
Minna Niemann, pianist; Marjorie Lowe, soprano; Herman 
Rakemann, violinist, and Karl Holer, accompanist. Miss 
Niemann, whose ability has long been known hereabouts, 
executed two groups, one of Chopin and the other of mis- 
cellaneous composers. Her playing was the essence of style, 
interpretation and technical ability, and her recalls were 
consequently numerous. Miss Lowe was most appealing 
in her French and German offerings and was likewise popu- 
lar in the English groups she carded. Mr. Rakemann played 
a Handel sonata and minor works of equal appeal to the 
general satisfaction of the audience. The assistance of Mr. 
Holer was unquestioned. 

Under the auspices of the Coolidge Foundation at the Con- 
gressional Library, Edith Lang gave an organ recital in the 
Auditorium that has eclipsed others of similar nature heard 
here in a good many seasons. Miss Lang’s program was 
commendable for its heterogeneous nature. Every com- 
poser seemed to be represented and all to good purpose. 
There were several repeats and a long list of returns. 

After spending a season in Europe, George Dixon _Thomp- 
son gave his first recital at the Hamline Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There was a large crowd to welcome him back and 
to give him well earned plaudits for his excellent work. He 
included the usual Chopin in his offerings and added several 
additional works. Lois M. Stuntz, soprano, was the assisting 
soloist, and Mary M. Thompson her accompanist. 

Under the direction of Malton Boyce, the Philharmonic 
Society of Georgetown gave a large and comprehensive re- 
cital at the Georgetown Presbyterian Church. Netta Craig, 
soprano, sang a group of songs by Arne, Handel and Clokey, 
while the director, who is also the organist of St, Matthew's 
Church in this city, executed a series of piano solos with 
flattering brilliance. . 

Led by Joseph Pache, the Choir Invisible was heard in a 
splendid concert at St. Margaret's Parish House. The or- 
ganization has gradually taken its place among the fore- 
most choral institutions of Washington and all its works 
are indicative of hard study and earnest effort. This recital 
was no exception, as later proven by the applause. Solos 
were furnished by Mabel Coldenstroth Boyd, soprano ; Mabel 
Dyer, contralto; Roy Williams, tenor; Richard McCarteney, 
baritone; and Marion Kiess, bass. Katherine Seelye Wal- 
lace was the accompanist. ; 

A musicale of more than ordinary excellence was given 
by Eva Whitford Lovette, June 6, when she presented Jack 
Charlton Ward, mezzo-soprano, at her studios. The singer’s 
numbers showed taste and her treatment of them no less. 
Given in traditional form, the program was a keen delight 
throughout. Of especial interest were the closing four num- 
bers by the late Dr. Thomas S. Lovette. Mrs. Lovette’s 
accompaniments were of the highest order. 

Assisted by Evelyn Scott, violinist, Lucy Dickinson Marx 
gave a recital at the Playhouse, June 7, before an appre- 
ciative gathering. Mrs, Marx is a soprano of more than 
ordinary accomplishment. She has a voice of tremendous 
size, a keen insight into the possibilities of her songs and 
the ability of portraying them as they should be. She listed 
much of the customary literature and also several of her 
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own creations that were happily received. Miss Scott is an 
especially gifted young artist, whose assistance in solos and 
obbligatos was most satisfying. Lois Stuntz was suitable to 
all demands as the accompanist. 

The first of four concerts to be given by the National 
String Quartet at the Library of Congress was held in the 
Auditorium, June 15. The program included the Haydn 
Quartet in G, op. 54, No. 1; Byorak's Quartet in F, op. 96, 
and the Schubert Valses Sentimentales, arranged for flute 
and string quartet by Carl Engel. The playing of the cham- 
ber music .was before a capacity audience that greeted the 
performers with lengthy expressions of its approval. Assist- 
ing the quartet was Stanley Wolfsthal, flutist. 

The music sung at the Pontifical Mass on the Baccalaur- 
eate Sunday at Catholic University, June 13, included Prae- 
torius’ Regina Colli, Viadana’s Exultate, the Kyrie from a 
Palestrina short mass, the Credo from the Missa Di Angelis, 
an offertory, Ave Maria, by Victoria, also the Sanctus, 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei by Palestrina, and the recessional, 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. The large University Choir 
was augmented by the Schola Cantorum, also of the Uni- 
versity. The work was under the direction of the Rev. Wm. 
J. Des Longschamps. 

Babette Everitt, soprano, was the soloist at the Rialto 
Theater during the week of June 6. 

Music for the Second Pan American Red Cross Confer- 
ence was furnished by the Navy Orchestra. 

Mildred Kolb Schulze, recently elected chairman of the 
Orpheus Club, has appointed Katharine Riggs and Jerome 
Williams as secretary and treasurer respectively for the com- 
ing year. 

‘The Rubinstein Club was recently heard in recital at Wal 
ter Reed Hospital. The organization was directed by Claude 
Robeson. 

Another choral body to sing at the Hospital within the 
past few weeks was the Holton Arms Glee Club, under the 
leadership of Blanche Polkinhorn. 

Gounod’s Saint Cecilia Mass has been given on two suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings by the Church of the Covenant 
Choir, Claude Robeson conducting. 

Jascha Heifetz, baritone, and Pauline Grossberg, so- 
prano, gave a charming song recital at the Playhouse during 
the last week in May. 

Harlan Randall, baritone, has just returned from a con- 
cert tour through Pennsylvania. tT. F..G, 


Patrons Pleased With Strand Program 


Again the program at the Mark Strand was much enjoyed 
by those who attended the excellent performance offered by 
that theater last week. Beginning with the Mignon overture, 
given an enjoyable rendition by the Strand Symphony 
Orchestra with Carl Edouarde presiding at the conductor's 
desk, it concluded with a picture introducing a new star, 
W. C. Fields—he of stage renown, who has risen rapidly 
to stellar honors on the silver sheet through his amusing 
antics. The Strand Frolic offered a particular attraction in 
the appearance of Charlotte, whose fame as a dancer on ice 
skates has long spread throughout the world. She per- 
formed skillful and difficult feats, assisted by Curt Neumann, 
European jumping and hockey expert, and the Strand Ballet 
Corps. Delightful was the harmonizing of four attractive 
young women—the Hemstreet Singers—and most interest 
ing the program of numbers they offered. Borrah Minevitch, 
harmonic virtuoso, with his Harmonic Ensemble of thirty 
boys, was greeted with loud applause. Remarkable indeed 
was the blending of melody, the shading and accuracy of 
pitch which these young musicians displayed. The weekly 
Topical Review was the usual addition to the presentation. 
A word should be said for the delightful cooling system in 
stalled in this theater, which keeps the temperature at 
seventy degrees regardless of what the thermometer registers 
outside. 


Pupils of Bruno Huhn Win Success 


Pupils of Bruno Huhn, of New York, have been active 
during the past season and upon each appearance have ac- 
quitted themselves with credit. Three of the most distin- 
guished recently have been listed on metropolitan pro- 
grams. The Rev. Lawrence H. Bracken, baritone, was 
one of the soloists on a program given by the Catholic 
Diocesan Choristers at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
He sang the solemnly beautiful Confutatis Maledictis of 
Verdi in pleasing style and vocal excellence. Beniamino 
Gigli also appeared on this program, singing the Agnus Dei 
of Bizet. The concluding number on the program was a 
duet, from La Forza del Destino, with Mr. Bracken and 
Mr. Gigli as principals. 

Another of Bruno Huhn’s artist-pupils, Myrtle A. Brown, 
soprano, was soloist on a program given at the Murray 
Hill Club, New York. Miss Brown was generously ap- 
plauded for her fine rendition of Woodman’s A Birthday 
and The Boat Song by Harriet Ware. A third pupil, 
Suzanne Zimmerman, dramatic soprano, delighted her 
guests at a tea and musicale at her home in New York by 
combining gracefully and effectively the roles of hostess 
and entertainer, singing an aria from Gounod’s Queen of 
Sheba and Horatio Parker’s The Lark Now Leaves His 
Watery Nest. 


Roxas to Conduct at Madison Square Garden 


Emilio Roxas will conduct the vocal and symphonic con- 
cert honoring General Nobile, the builder and pilot of the 
Norge, which made the Arctic expedition with the Amund- 
sen-Ellsworth party. The concert will be held at Madison 
Square Garden on Friday evening, July 16, and will be 
broadcast. A large orchestra from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, under Mr. Roxas’ direction, will play numbers from 
Forza del Destino, Carmen and Tannhauser, as well as 
Verdi’s Nabucodonoser symphony. There will also be 
various soloists. The event is under the auspices of the 
Societa’ Fraterna Ruggiero Settino. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PirrspurGH, PA.—Calling on every resident of Pittsburgh 
to join in promotion of summer music, leaders recently 
started a campaign, headed by Will Earhart, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, to raise $15,000 with which to 
provide symphony orchestra concerts in Schenley Park in 
the next three months. The Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra 
of sixty men, all members of the Pittsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety, will play. 

The final free organ recitals of the season in Carnegie 
Music Halls were given June 27. The Carnegie Music Hall 
recital, Northside, was given by Casper P. Koch, city organ- 
ist, with Alice R. Thomas, soprano, and Frank McMahon at 
the piano. The one at Carnegie Music Hall, Schenley Park, 
was given by Dr. Chas. Heinroth. 

The second of a series of lecture recitals was presented 
June 27 in the Fillion studios, by Oscar Helfenbein, pianist. 
The lecture embraced various fundamental phases of musi 
cal training and appreciation, 

The piano students of Esta Mae Burnett gave a recital 
in the studio. Assisting artists were Ruth Shapiro and Mills 
Cohen, dancers. 

The third of a series of violin recitals by the pupils of 
Marjorie Patterson was given by John Knestrick, assisted 
by Lila Scott, soprano, and Margaret Acheson and Flora 
Dale Miller, pianists. 

The pupils of Amanda Vierheller gave the two final pro 
grams in a series of song recitals in the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs. A woman’s quartet, composed of Esther 
Martin, Mary B. Amon, Ruth Minehart and Blanch Garvin, 
featured the programs. Another feature was a group of 
original compositions played by Gertrude Goeddel, pianist. 

Bertha M. Back was presented at the graduation recital 
of the Wickersham School of Music in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Northside. 

Helen Betty Miller, contralto, was a feature of the recital 
given in the Homewood Carnegie Library under the direc- 
tion of L. C. Gibson. : 

The piano students of Edith Bane gave a recital in Car 
negie Lecture Hall, Schenley Park 

The junior students of Lilly Fredericks were heard in 
recital in Miss Frederick’s studio. Among those partici- 
pating were Bruce Martin, Pauline Ostrum, William Martin, 
Olive Brown, Betty Barron, Francis Hall, Louise Brown, 
Marjory Mueller, Wilma Rosenthal, Elizabeth Zacharias 
William Ostrum and Jeanne Brenner. 
_ Cowan’s Rose Maiden was dramatized at Conneaut Lake 
in the Temple of Music, with the celebration of the an- 
nual Rose Festival in Conneaut. The program was given 
both afternoon and evening. 

A new addition to the vocal faculty of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute was announced with the engagement of 
Cass Ward Whitney, baritone, who has started his work 
with the Institute. He has also become solo baritone in the 
South Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of this city. 

A chantant, under the direction of Leonore Gordon Foy 
was given in the Morrowfield Hotel. The program was 
along the lines of previous musicales presented by Mme, Foy 
and was given by a group of Pittsburgh singers and instru- 
mentalists. 


RE Reynolds, New Kensington, was awarded first prize 
in the musical contest held by the Rutland Musical Art So- 
ciety in Rutland, Vt. Mr. Reynolds has charge of the vesper 
choir of Vermont Academy. 

A recital for the pupils of Emil S i i 

al pils of Emil Steudel was given in the 

Reformed Church, Latrobe. ‘ 1 

In the Pittsburgh Musical Institute a recital was offered 
by the organ students on the new concert organ. 

Jack Larner, age ten, made his appearance at a recital 


of Casper P. Koch, city organist, in Carnegie Music Hall 
Northside, as assisting artist. B. McM. | 





Iris Brussels-Jackson Presents Pupils 

Iris Brussels Jackson, pianist and teacher, gave a 
cessful pupils’ recital in Paterson, N. J., on June 29 
she received favorable comment from the press ; 
by some of the following excerpts. 
News 


suc 
That 
Th P is shown 

ne Paterson Evening 
stated: “Iris Brussels-Jackson’s pupils 1 Bd agen 
markably well last evening when they appeared in a public 
recital at the Y. M. C. A. It proved one of the most de 
lightful recitals ever given by one of Paterson’s forembdst 
piano instructors. The pupils were at their best and played 
with finished style and splendid phrasing and rhythm “The 
work reflected back upon the careful instruction given by 
their teacher.” The Paterson Morning Call made note that 
“it was more than a pupils’ recital, as the musicians pl ved 
masterly with finished style and splendid phrasing ‘The 
renmion of most of the numbers showed good musician 
snip. 
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singham Abbott.—The title 
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ranged with the hands crossed, the harmony in the right 
hand and the melody in the left. They appear to be good 
exercises. 

Ten Ideal Lessons for Child Training and Piano Study, 
by Kathleen Air.—This is not a book of music exercises, 
but a series of directions as to how a teacher shall pro- 
ceed to develop a child musically, a process which in- 


cludes ear training, keyboard harmony, memorizing, tone™ 


quality, phrasing, shading and interpretation. The work 
is evidently the result of a well grounded child psychol- 
ogy and should be valuable. 

The Queer Little House of Lines and Spaces, a note 
spelling book by Elizabeth Blackburn Martin.—A begin- 
ner’s book for the very littlest of children. 

Music Writing Book for scales and chords, by Kath- 
leen Air.—A book of very much the same sort. 

Troika, Tschaikowsky; In the Convent, Borodine; 
Music Box, Liadow, arranged for two pianos, four hands, 
by E douard Hesselberg.—The arrangements of E douard 
Hesselberg have already called for many laudatory re- 
views in these columns and one can only repeat what 
has been said here before, that Mr. Hesselberg is a past 
master of two-piano arrangement and adds materially 
to the beauty of everything which he thus transcribes. 
The music here treated is too well known to need any 
comment. 

(John Church Company, Cincinnati) 

Contrary, a caprice for the piano by Bernard Barnes.— 
A very graceful little piano piece, about fourth grade, 
which will prove to be a most excellent exercise for the 
fingers of the right hand playing double fourths. 


(Virgil Piano School, New York) 


Once Upon a Time, musical stories for children, by C 
Franz Koehler.—A series of separate pieces held together 
with a single cover. There are six in the group. They 
are intended for children and there are stories attached 
to them which are likely to awaken the imagination. The 
grades are possibly three and four, perhaps even a little 
more difficult. The music is highly picturesque and 
effective. 

Orchestra 


(Geo. H. Sanders, New York) 


Thought—Improvisation, by Felix Deyo, arranged by 
Walter H. Schad.—This is an orchestra piece, very sim- 
ple and pretty with a rather rich harmonic scheme. It is 
very short, the piano part covering only two pages, and 
it is slow and dreamy throughout. It is printed on the 
same sheet with a piece by Dante Carrozzini called Rem- 
iniscence. 


Colton White Enters Managerial Field 


Colton White has entered the field as an artist represen- 
tative and concert ‘manager, with a clientele of vocal and 
instrumental artists of note and fame. White is not 
altogether a new hand at the concert management and as 
an artists’ representative for he has been in the entertain- 
ment world in its many branches for a great many years 
and has been before the public as an actor, manager and 
director for over a half century. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of wiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

A Famous Century 

R. S.—You are quite right in thinking the eighteenth 
century was one that became famous in music. Both Handel 
and Bach were born in 1685, close to the end of the ‘seven 
teenth century. Bach lived until 1750, Handel until 1759, 
so all their musical life and work was in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. There was only a month’s difference 
in their ages; Handel was born in February, a month rather 
noted for being the birth month of many famous musicians, 
while Bach was born the following month. Handel went 
to England in 1710 and made his home there until his 
death, so that he seems more like an English musician than 
a “foreigner.” Bach lived in Germany and the two great 
masters never met. In 1719 Bach went to Halle hoping to 
meet Handel, but the latter had returned to England. 


Haydn belonged in that century, having been born in 1732. 
He lived the greater part of his life in Germany, although 
he also visited England in 1791, where he was feted and 
also received the degree of Mus. Doc. from Oxford. He 
remained there eighteen months. His great oratorio, The 
Creation, was written in his sixty-fifth year. Haydn was 
the first great master of the new instrumental style which 
reached its highest development in the works of Beethoven. 
His name is so much associated with Handel in the naming 
of musical organizations that it seems as if they must have 
been contemporaries, but Haydn was only twenty-seven when 
Handel died. 

Beethoven was of the eighteenth century, having been 
born in 1770. He knew Haydn, studied with him at differ- 
ent times and was, in fact, at the performance of The 
Creation in 1808 when Haydn was taken ill and had to be 
carried out before the finish. 

There is no composer who occupies exactly the same place 
as Beethoven, for as has been said, “while he did not create 
a single new form, still he was Beethoven.” It would ap- 
pear as if there was no famous musician who was more 
talked of, more “popular,” than he, his compositions holding 
a special niche in the affections of all. That he “is still 
reverenced as the greatest instrumental composer of all 
time,” is the opinion of the majority of the musical world. 

Another great musician of that period was Mozart. He 
was born in 1756 and died in 1791. He was so precocious 
that his public career commenced when he was not yet six 
years of age. His father said of him: “Wolfgang knows 
everything in this, his eighth year, that one can require of 
a man of forty.” He also went to England where his re- 
ception was so cordial that he remained fifteen months. 
The Requiem, his last composition, was finished immediately 
before his death. He was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Marx, Vienna, in the ground allotted to paupers, and the 
exact location of his grave is not known. 
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The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O mMnherTr The Autopiano Company, (simian ye 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; HENS, , 
a Dor Aft for artistic excellence. . i wi — K sh et to he, compennstote’, “, a = 
or fty years the Sohmer family Autopian pi ane cla ch a co side er one of the finest players 
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possible has been the one aim, and Sieur 


its accomplishment is evidenced by — 2 
the fact that: - 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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Sophie Braslau 
AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


“ONE OF THE FEW TRULY GREAT VOCAL INSTRUMENTS OF OUR 
TIME, A MAGNIFICENT LOW CONTRALTO WITH LUSTROUS DEPTHS OF 


COLOR AND SENSUOUS BEAUTY.” 
—W. J. HENDERSON, NEW YORK SUN. 





